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What Would You Like To Trade 


for a 
Useless River? 


onthe 


Ten THE PLATTE= meandering out of 
Colorado and Wyoming into the Missouri 
down near Omaha. “The most useless of 
rivers!” That’s what Washington Irving called the 
Platte when he took a “Wild West” tour a cen- 
tury ago. One look at this river seeping through 
the Nebraska buffalo grass was enough for this 
Hudson River aristocrat! “An air of sterility pre- 
vailed over these savage wastes” which he was cer- 
tain must be forever “unfit for cultivation!” 


The good-for-nothing Platte 
made the pioneers so mad, they 
made political speeches against 
it! In the Kansas constitutional 
convention, the Platte was con- 
demned for three reasons: it 
couldn’t be forded because of 
the quicksand; it couldn’t be 
bridged because nothing would 
support piers; it couldn’t be 
ferried for want of water—just 
an upside down river! 


America condemned the Platte 
till somebody thought of dam- 
ming it! Today a vast system of 
dams, canals and reservoirs im- 
pounds the upper waters of the 


One of a series of advertisements to 
promote the sale of beet sugar and to 
remind America of the resourceful- 
ness, efficiency and necessity of the 
beet sugar industry. 


Platte, and these rich waters have transformed the 
sun-burnt slabs of a thousand prairies into some of 
the most beautiful farming land in America. 


The sugar beet is the best, the most profitable ma. 
jor crop that can be grown on most of these great 
upland reclamation projects. Corn doesn’t do so 
well (cornbelt farmers can be glad of that) and 
other export crops like cotton don’t grow at all. 
In the Platte Valley alone are twenty-one sugar 
factories producing annually almost a billion 
pounds of sugar—“crystallized 
sunshine and water.” And what 
s has happened to the Platte is 
true of other projects—Mini- 
s doka, Bitter Root, Huntley, 
Milk River, Sun River, River- 
= ton, Shoshone, Strawberry Val- 

ley and many, many more. 


You folks in eastern cities can 
thank the sugar beetin “the | and 
ofuselessrivers” forthe fact ‘hat 
today 100,000 sugar farmer: are 

§ not knocking on your doo, for 
industrial jobs, and are no! ag- 
gravating farm problems i» the 
grain belt, or the corn be!’, or 
the cotton belt! 


“The Silver Wedge,” a booklet 
scribing the beet sugar industry. 
recently been published. A limi'e 
number of copies are available /: 
distribution on request. 


UNITED STATES BE SUGAR ASSOCIATION 


418 GOLDEN CYCLE BUILDING 


COLORADO SPRINGS, COLORADO 
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‘Our Two Plymouths 


AVERAGE 23 MILES PER GALLON!” 


- 
Me 


as 


“We're an All- faeeuatl family be 
cause we looked at ‘All Three’! 
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| I" 1s a Fifth Avenue designer of fine a fine watch. And economical? The aver- 

jewelry...she makes a practical hob- age for both our Plymouths is about 23 EASY TO BUY 
by of interior decorating...each drives a miles per gallon of gas!” f 
. hM d Mrs. Willi : You can buy a new Plymouth for $25 
I lymouth. And both Mr. an irs. William Mr. and Mrs. Pitt emphatically agree eo chattts, The Gamat Geate 
Pitt, Stamford, Conn., have their ownindi- on the safety of double-action Hydraulic Company offers all Chrysler, Dodge 


idual re fi ferri PI th es and De Soto dealers low terms that 
VIGUAl FERSONS LOE PLCSETTINE + SyMOUln. Brakes and a Safety-Steel Body. Of “All make Plymouth easy to buy. 


“It’s such a beautiful car...insuch per- Three” only Plymouth gives you both! 
fect sana both inside and out,’ says Mrs. Compare “All Three” low-priced cars $ 
Pitt; “so comfortable and easy to drive: before you buy...they’re priced about the 


“Why, say;’ declares Mr. Pitt,“anyone same. And be sure to drive the beautiful 
can see there is genuinely fine workman- 1936 Plymouth...at any Chrysler, Dodge AND UP, LIST AT FACTORY, DETROIT 
ship throughout the whole car...the en- or DeSoto dealer. PLYMOUTH DIVISION OF SPECIAL EQUIPMENT EXTRA 
gine runs as smoothly and beautifully as CHRYSLER CORPORATION. 


‘ ERO AGE we che & i as ue 8 o = i Sate 2% i) 
“A SWEET RUNNING ENGINE! Real powerwithecon- ‘I CERTAINLY LIKE THIS BIG TRUNK... “THEY'RE THE SAFEST BRAKES made. See how 
omy...and Floating Power takes out vibration.” there’s plenty of room for everything.”’ quickly you stopped...in a straight-ahead line?’’ 


PLYMOUTH cacarcers 
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“TOO MANY 
COOKS?” 


The City Editor who sends re- 
porters to a fire knows that he 
will get as many different ver- 
sions of it as there are reporters. 
Ten witnesses of a hold-up may 
describe the criminal in ten dif- 
ferent ways. No one report may 
be completely right, or com- 
pletely wrong—the truth lies 
somewhere among them all. 


That is why too many cooks 
do not always spoil the broth. 
The result of their labors can 
often be boiled down to a better 
beverage than any one of them 
could make alone. 


On this principle NEws- 
WEEK’s news is compiled from 
as many different sources as can 
be found. Newspapers, periodi- 
cals and special reports are care- 
fully scrutinized. Details are 
verified and new facts obtained 
by a staff of more than 5,500 
correspondents in every news 
center on earth. For NEws-WEEK 
has seven days in which to weed 
out the accurate facts of the 
news from the mass of rumor, 
exaggeration, opinion and propa- 
ganda published each day. 


Regular readers of NEws- 
WEEK value its accuracy and 
impartiality as highly as they do 
its direct, visualized news-pres- 
entation for keeping them thor- 
oughly informed. 


Why not become a regular 
reader today by filling out the 
coupon below. 


F. D. Pratt, Circulation Manager A-22 
NEWS-WEEK, 1270 Sixth Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 


Please enter my subscription to NEWS- 
WEEK for one year ($4) and send me 
a bill. 


Name 





Address 
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FURS: We are writing to ask you to cor- 
rect the erroneous caption under the picture 
of the Bonwit Teller silver-fox cape used to 
illustrate the story, “Fashion,” in the Aug. 
15 issue of News-WeEeEk. It reads “. . . for 
$7,000.” This full-length cape is composed 
of beautiful selected silver-fox skins and is 
actually priced at $2,450 in our Fur Salon. 

Bonwit TELLER INc. 
by Abraham J. Schvel, Treasurer 

New York City 

2 


CITIZENSHIP: We have had an inquiry... 
in reference to the article on the Bryan wed- 
ding to a Danish gentleman ( News-WEEK, 
July 18)... Will you please give us full par- 
ticulars regarding te law pertaining to cit- 
izenship ? 

L. E. Jounson 

The Weekly Advertiser 

Royersford, Pa. 


Editorial Note: May 24, 1934, President Roose- 
velt signed the Equal Rights Nationality Bill, which 
ended all discrimination against women. The Federal 
nationality laws now stand as follows: 

Americans (whether men or women) married to 
aliens may retain or renounce United States citizenship. 

Aliens (men or women) married to Americans may 
acquire United States citizenship by fulfilling require- 
ments simpler than those for ordinary naturalization. 

Children born abroad of two Americans are consid- 
ered Americans at birth. When one parent is an alien, 
however, American citizensh’p can he transmitted by 
either an American father or an American mother only 
if the child lives five consecutive years in the United 
States prior to his 18th birthday and takes an oath of 
allegiance within six months of his 21st birthday. 


SILENT PARTNER: In your article on 
page 8, Aug. 8 issue, concerning John Nance 
Garner, “the silent partner of Roosevelt and 
Garner,” you quote him as saying: “I have 
never talked about national affairs. I leave 
that to the boss.’”’ It occurs to me that Mr. 
Garner finds himself in an embarrassing po- 
sition and is silent because he disapproves 
of at least some of the administration’s poli- 
cies. In The Tulsa Tribune, Aug. 6, the ac- 
count of his speech at Dallas gives a hint of 
his stand on government in business: 

“T recall that RFC Chairman [Jesse H.] 
Jones came to me to help him get more power 
on a certain matter. [ told him: ‘No, I want 
to take some of your power away. I want to 


get out of this business of government 
business’.”’ 


in 


It’s time Americans woke up to the fact 
that a centralized power in Washington is a 
dangerous thing. It’s a cancer eating at the 
very vitals of the liberty we have so lon 
fought for and gloried in. 

Mrs. DonaLtp WIN 

Tulsa, Okla. 

e 


FAN: I have been a News-WeEex fan for 
nearly fwo years and [| appreciate your con 
cise, accurate articles. Most of the criti- 
cisms that you receive are from those who 
are not willing to have their preconceived 
notions changed by the facts that you pre- 
sent. Your magazine is evidently for intel 
ligent people, but [| suppose you can't help it 
if a few copies do fall into the hands of peo- 
ple so blinded by their own wisdom that am 
thing on the other side must of necessity l« 
false. 

Joun N. CaLpEerwoo! 

Aliquippa, Pa. 

* 


MT. EVEREST: Some time ago your 
magazine had some fine pictures with c:p 
tions of the last Mt. Everest expedition, the 
one of May of this year. Can you tell me the 
outcome of that effort? I have seen no 4 
count in any publication. 

M. P. Govu.p 

Rutland, Vt. 


Editorial Note: Attempting to string seven camps 
along the North Col, the 1936 Everest expedition estab- 
lished its fourth camp 23,000 fcet avove sea level, May 
15. Snow and premature seasonal rains (the mon- 
soon) forced them back. June 6 an ava'anche stopped 
at the edge of a precipice. miraculous'y sparing t 
climbers. Leader Hugh Ruttlede, deciding the North 
Col ascent impossible after the monsoon started, hea ed 
his party home. 

i 


OSTEOPATHY: Your article on Osteop- 
athy, page 34, Aug. 1 issue, was one of the 
fairest and most open-minded articles [ have 
read in any news-magazine for quite some 
time. I also felt that your political discus- 
sions are about as nonpartisan as possible 

As long as | am able to read I shall keep 
up my subscription to your publication. 

R. B. Krine D. O 

Fremont, Mich. 
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F R EE ... for your library REN 
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—a book which until last year was available only in privately 
printed copies that were priced at $20,000 each. Unexpurgated and 
identical with the original text in this special edition of the famous 


SEVEN PILLARS OF WISDOM 


By T. E. LAWRENCE 


AOA 





es 


RHE SEVEN PILLARS OF WISDOM tain copyright here, and the price of these was 
will be, as it was meant to be, set at $20,000 apiece. Upon his death, last year, 
Lawrence’s monument to pos- the unexpurgated text was given to the world. 
 terity. It has an exciting story of 
its own, and for years has par- book.... The stream of explanation and narrative 
taken of the sensational and leg- 


Lawrence was not writing a history in this 


is made up of many elements. There are studies 


which surrounded everything that Law- of Arab history and Arab character, the latter 
rence did, Lawrence finished it during six months _ brilliant in the extreme, and pen portraits of 
of writing at the Peace Conference in Paris. Arabs, Turks, French and British leaders of ex- 
Close to 250,000 words had been written. Then traordinary wit, shrewdness and power, and 
one day while he was changing trains at Reading _ these and much else are floated on a narrative of 
Station in London, he left this manuscript un- adventures that are terrible, humorous, exciting 


guarded and it disappeared. It has never been 


recovered. 


Within a few months he rewrote a second 


to a degree unequalled in our time, enriched by 
descriptions of the desert, of Arab life, of the 
backgrounds of critical action, many of which 


draft in 400,000 words; but his style was care- 4f€ beautiful in a high degree, real masterpieces 
less and hurried, and realizing he would never of English prose. . . . 


be satisfied with it, a year later characteristically 


“But this is only one strand of this great book. 


he burned the entire manuscript. The third text -.- The other is philosophical, but in no abstract 
was begun at once and was composed with great sense. It is the meditation, often agonized, some- 
care. Itisthe present one. It was privately printed times profound and occasionally petulant and 
in London and fabulous sums were said to have despairing, of a leader torn between duty to his 
been paid for the few copies sold in England. conscience and duty to his cause, of a Hamlet 


Twenty copies were printed for America, to re- 


eet ke 


uncertain of the worth of his every action. . . . 
This is the memoir of a genius recording what 
he believed to be his failure as well as what he 
knew to be his triumph. It is an inextricable 
mixture of a human document, pure literature, 
philosophy, a history and a confession.” 
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WHY WE OFFER TO GIVE YOU A FREE COPY OF THIS BOOK. 


HERE is no reader of this publication who would not find it 

in many ways to his advantage to subscribe to the service of 
the Book-of-the-Month Club; and we make this extraordinary 
offer in order to demonstrate that this is the case. 

What we here propose is this: mail the inquiry coupon, and a 
copy of this fine library volume will immediately be put aside in 
your name, and held until we hear whether or not you care to join. 
In the meantime, a booklet will at once be sent to you outlining 
how the Club operates, and what it is doing for its subscribers. 


_ Study this booklet at your leisure; you may be surprised, for 
instance, to learn that belonging to the Club does not mean you 
have to pay any fixed sum each year; nor does it mean that you 
are obliged to take one book every month, twelve a year (you 
may take as few as four); nor are you ever obliged to take the 
specific book-of-the-month selected by the judges. You have com- 
plete freedom of choice at all times. You also participate in the 
Club’s “book-dividends,” of which over $1,250,000 worth were 
distributed among members last year alone. 


If, after reading the booklet, you decide to join the Club, the 
free copy of SEVEN PILLARS OF WISDOM being reserved for you will 
at once be shipped to you. 


Here is a very interesting fact; over 125,000 families—com- 


posed of discerning but busy readers like yourself—now get most 
of their books through the Book-of-the- Month Club; and of these 
tens of thousands of people not a single one was induced to join 
by a salesman; every one of them joined upon his own initiative, 
upon the recommendation of friends who were members, or after 
simply reading—as we ask you to do—the bare facts about the 
many ways in which membership in the Club benefits you as a 
book-reader and book-buyer. 








BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, Inc. 
386 Fourth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

Prease send me without cost, a booklet outlining how the Book- 
of-the-Month Club operates. This request involves me in no obligation 
to subscribe to your service. It is understood that if I decide to join the 
club, I will receive a free copy of Seven Pillars of Wisdom. 
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\) “Philco Radio Time . . . Boake Carter speaking!’’ Without further preliminaries 
| ...a searching survey of significant trends in the day’s jnews. Observations un- 
hampered, untrammelled, uncensored ... whether or not they agree with the 

listener or the sponsor. Five times a week Boake Carter expresses his opinions on 

any subject his news-sense deems important. No matter how controversial the topic . . . no matter 
whose toes may be trod upon . . . he is at liberty to voice his personal opinions and reactions . . , 
Philco’s year-round expression of its belief that freedom of speech means freedom of the air as well 
as of the press. As political interest mounts to new heights . . . Boake Carter will be as free to 
editorialize on campaign strategy as he is free to comment on any other news. May Philco sug- 


gest that when you hear him through a 1937 Philco 116X you shear him as he really is . . . that 


Philco High-Fidelity reception reproduces every spoken word crisply ... clearly .. . perfectly. 





eign stations by name! Berlin... London... Paris... Japan... 

and a host of other foreign stations are named, located and spread 

six times farther apart on the Philco Spread-Band Dial. And by 

automatically tuning the Philco High-Efficiency Aerial as you tune 

the set... the Philco Foreign Tuning System more than doubles the 

number of overseas stations you can get and enjoy. See the classified PHILCO 116X DeLUXE® 

telephone directory for your Philco dealer. Buy, if you choose, on Automatic Tuning of favorite American stations! Like dialing a 


the Philco Commercial Credit Easy Payment Plan telephone . . . but quicker and easier. One twirl of a dial tunes the 
, stations you want with unfailing precision. True High-Fidelity 


Tone ... with “boom” eliminated by Acoustic Clarifiers ...and 

every note brought up to ear level by the famous Philco Inclined 

Sounding Board. Five Spread-Band Tuning Ranges cover all 

y P ? . that’s interesting in the air at home andabroad. $195 (Less aerial 
CAMs Srstiument 4 Kuali *Sold only with Philco High-Efficiency Aerial 


to insure greatest foreign reception. 
PHILCO REPLACEMENT TUBES IMPROVE THE PERFORMANCE 


OF ANY RADIO... SPECIFY A PHILCO FOR YOUR AUTOMOBILE FIFTY-TWO MODELS *20 tro $600 
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SPAIN - British Action Helps Fascists Fight Against Reds 


“T know the responsibility I assume 
... 1 measure my words.” 


Roger Salengro measured his words 
at a Communist sports rally in north- 
ern France’s chief industrial center, 
Lille. Salengro is Mayor of Lille. 

He is also Minister of the Interior. 
For this reason his words echoed far 
beyond the grimy city of mills and 
factories. 

“As a Frenchman and member of the 
government I express the wish that the 
legal government of the friendly nation 
across the Pyrenees will soon triumph!” 

He spoke Monday. The French Cab- 
inet had set this date as a “deadline” 
for the German and Italian answers to 
a Paris demand: that the powers joint- 
ly pledge themselves against helping, 
in any way, either side in the Spanish 
civil war. Almost all countries but 
Fascist Germany, Italy, and Portugal 
had agreed. 

Desperately in need of aid, the legal 
government mentioned by Salengro 
raided church treasuries and continued 
to accuse Italy and Germany of arming 
Gen. Francisco Franco’s White in- 
surgents. 

The French Red press headlined these 
accusations. Salengro thought of this 
when he concluded his speech: 

“The day will come when the Ger- 
man... people will reconquer their 
liberty!” 

That could mean only one thing: 
the French Minister of the Interior 
predicted that the nation across the 
Rhine would go Red and overthrow 
Nazism. Whether meant as a threat or 
Simple observation, his statement 
served to bring out dangerous tension 
in France between Right and Left ele- 
ments. 

Rightist leaders called Salengro’s 
Speech “scandal” and a “gross failure 
to conform with the discretion re- 
quired in international relations.” 

Leftist agitators intensified their cam- 
paign to aid the Spanish Reds. 


The government condoned the opening 
of a Paris recruiting center where Com- 
munists signed up to fight for Madrid. 
Popular Front Deputies—70 per cent of 
the Chamber—voted to contribute $2 to 
$4 apiece to their Red brothers in Spain. 
Leon Jouhaux, the William Green of 
French labor, went to Madrid “to in- 
vestigate ways and means” of helping. 

He could reach the capital without 
difficulty, Despite serious reverses, the 
Madrid government still controlled com- 
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NEWS-WEEK WIRED MAP 


With Vital Centers in Hand (Rings), the Rebels Put Steam in Their 
Offensive (Arrows), and Launched 3 Decisive Engagements (Pincers) 


munications between the capital and the 
ports of Valencia and Barcelona (see 
map). 


Bases: Loss of control over the 
Straits of Gibraltar constituted Ma- 
drid’s first major defeat last week. 
Franco’s warplanes delivered this blow. 
But Britain—intentionally or not— 
helped. 

Driven to dignified fury because stray 
shells continued to break up Gibraltar 
cricket matches, the British govern- 
ment ordered both sides to stop fighting 
near the Rock. This materially crippled 
the Madrid warships’ range of action. 

Otherwise, Britain studiously avoided 
the Fascist-Red quarrel that split the 
Continent. London’s chief interest lay 
in assuring itself of a friendly regime 
on the Iberian peninsula. 

Lord Strabolgi, oft-disappointed can- 
didate for First Lord of the Admiralty 
—who once did service at Gibraltar— 
recently warned: 

“With a hostile Spain, the Rock would 
become untenable as a naval base... 
The harbor ... can be dominated by 
cannon mounted in a ring of hills in the 
hinterland .. .” 

He also mentioned Ceuta, Spain’s 





Little Gibraltar 15 miles across the 
straits: “We could not attack this nat- 
ural fortress, which is second only to 
the Rock, without organizing a great 
expedition.”’ 


He added a third point, that con- 
cerned France even more gravely than 
Britain: “If, as reported, the Spanish 
rebels have promised the Italians use 
of the Balearics” as naval bases in re- 
turn for military help, Rome would ob- 
tain an almost impregnable harbor 
dominating the western Mediterranean. 


® No Americans remained last week in 
the Isles of the Bohemian Blest off the 
Catalonian coast. Where tourists had 
tippled and authors argued, Mallorcans 
fought a pitched battle against a Red 
expeditionary force from Barcelona. 
The Whites claimed they trapped and 
massacred 500. 


LIBERALS: Britain possibly might 
have favored Madrid openly had not 
the government changed its complexion 
since the civil war’s beginning. 

July 18, just after Franco had 
launched his “restoration” in Morocco, 
Premier Casares Quiroga formed an 
emergency militia with Madrid’s work- 
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ing men, women, and boys—and hun- 
dreds of released criminals. 

President Azana demanded and ob- 
tained his resignation. He discharged 
Quiroga with the words: “You have 
killed me!” 

The middle-road statesman meant: 
you have killed the last chance of lib- 
eral government in Spain for years to 
come. You have armed church-burn- 
ing, nun-killing anarchists—if the army 
doesn’t win, we shall have the Soviet 
terror. 

Azana predicted accurately. Last 
week Francisco Largo Caballero’s 
crimson henchmen controlled Madrid. 

They Sovietized major industries, as 
their colleagues had done in Catalonia. 
They paraded through the capital hail- 
ing a new Spain—la Rusia Chica, the 
Baby Russia. 

Mobs sacked churches and convents, 
and massacred priests and nuns. From 
the sisters of St. Vincent de Paul they 
wrested $26,200,000 in currency, gold, 
jewels, and securities. 

Caballero became impatient with the 
Premier’s conduct of the defense. Giral 
refused the would-be Spanish Lenin’s 
request to form an independent army 
of Red desperadoes. The Premier also 
refused to allow bombardment of Tole- 
do’s Alcazar, where student officers— 
with many of their wives and sisters— 
preferred starvation to surrender. 

“The Premier is frightened, almost 
panic-stricken!” street-corner orators 
yelled. “We cannot win with such 
delicate tactics! Direct action is what 
we need—brutal, violent!” 


PortucAL: A Red triumph turning 
Spain into western Europe’s first Soviet 
confederation would irk Britain more 
than any other power. Helpless be- 
tween Spain and the wide Atlantic lies 
Portugal—a country slightly larger 
than the State of Maine. Now it 
thrives under the benign dictatorship 
of Gen. Oscar de Fragosa Carmona. 
But a Soviet Big Brother might easily 
engulf it. 

For six centuries military treaties 
with Britain have helped Portugal de- 
fend itself against greedy enemies. 
Such is the case today. Lisbon not only 
provides Piccadilly with port, dear to 
the British palates—it represents the 
jumping-off place for air lines to North 
and South America, and a key base for 
planes flying the empire water route 
to Australia and India. 

Observers speculated whether Franco 
had secretly promised to safeguard 
British interests. Last week, on the 
eve of decisive military action, he 
threw out a hint: 

“If we win, the new Spain will be 
based on a corporative system ... 
similar to those... in Italy, Germany, 
and Portugal.” 

His chances seemed better last week 
than at any time since he launched the 
White restoration. Experienced regu- 
lars flew seven Italian Caproni bombers, 
twenty-odd German Junkers raiders, 
and half-a-dozen 300-mile-an-hour Ger- 
man Heinkels. 

The big planes blasted the Jaime I— 
pride of Madrid’s navy—out of com- 
mission. Others—fiying on a three-an- 
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Madrid’s Defenders Prepared for a Last Stand 


hour schedule—brought fresh troops 
from Morocco. 

Into Seville—Southern White head- 
quarters—streamed columns of red- 
fezzed, baggy-trousered African war- 
riors. With 80 per cent of the army still 
behind him, Franco launched the big 
push. 

On his right flank, he sent columns to 
rid Malaga and Cordoba of Reds. He 
drove his main force, including 3,500 
regulars, up the Portuguese border. 
Objective: to clear the Reds out of 
Merida and Badajoz—-where' they 
blocked the easy route to Madrid. 

The battle—compared by military ex- 
perts to the siege of Vicksburg in the 
Civil War—lasted 48 hours. Peasant 
snipers slowed up the advance until 
planes and artillery got into action. Big 
guns blasted the medieval walls of 
Merida and Badajoz Then the Whites 
fixed bayonets and charged. 

More than 1,000 men died on each side. 
The Whites won. They claimed west- 
ern Spain—and would soon join their 
brothers fighting in the north under 
Gen. Emilio Mola. 


Coast: Two days later on a balcony 
at Burgos, northern White headquar- 
ters, appeared General Franco, General 
Mola, and Miguel Cabanellas, white- 
bearded puppet-President of the rebel 
regime. 

“We are fighting for the family, the 
sanctity of womanhood, and for God,” 
Mola shouted to the vivas of White 
shock troops. He referred to “a power- 
ful instrument of war,” as yet unused 
by the rebels. That he meant gas, no 
one doubted. 

At Perpignan, France, a White chem- 
ist who fled rather than fight against 
his father, said Franco had “enough 
poison gas to wipe out Madrid. It was 
exported from Central Europe ... 
Franco expects the war to be over by 
the end of next week ...I don’t think 
he’s far wrong.” 

But before investing the capital, Mola 
must clear the Reds out of San Sebas- 
tian. They represented a possible threat 
from the rear—and the Whites needed 
the resort as a port for supplies. 


Mola left a minimum of troops to 
hold his gains in the Guadarrama 
Mountains near Madrid and launched 
his best contingents against San Se- 
bastian. The guns of three White war- 
ships supplemented land artillery. Mola 
felt certain of victory. 

Less sure seemed the fate of White 
troops beleaguered in Oviedo, farther 
west along the coast. For more than 
two weeks they had resisted a siege by 
bloodthirsty Asturian miners. 

Last week the Reds—turning the 
dynamite of their trade into homemade 
bombs—invaded the Asturian capital's 
outskirts. To relieve the Whites, Gen- 
eral Mola rushed every contingent he 
didn’t need in the siege of San Sebastian. 

After conquering San Sebastian and 
relieving Oviedo, the Whites expected no 
serious resistance in north Spain. The 
Mola and Franco armies presumably 
would join in a march on Madrid. 


® The cruiser Cervera appeared off Bil- 
bao, near San Sebastian. Before the 
White warship fired a shot, the Reds 
lined up 700 hostages on the water 
front. The Cervera steamed off. 
Later the battleship Espana let go at 
Bilbao with 8-inch guns. Explosive 
shells fired a warehouse—where the 
Reds kept the hostages. Some 500 died. 


® The United States—and Britain— 
threatened drastic action when miners 
at Rio Tinto, near Cadiz, seized 37 Brit- 
ons and one American “as hostages.” 
A few days later J. Owen Ambler, San 
Antonio smelting expert, and his Brit- 
ish colleagues found refuge on H.M.S. 
Brazen in Huelva harbor. 


® Recently a British warship steamed 
up the Guadalquivir river to Seville, 
where it embarked British and Ameri- 
can refugees. Its presence caused no 
excitement. Monday a sleek, light 
gray destroyer arrived in Andalusia’s 
capital. It flew the red, white, and 
green Italian flag. Its purpose—to de- 
liver distressed Italians, if any. Sevil- 
lians gave the Antonio da Noli’s crew 
a frenzied welcome. Military trucks 
drove the Fascists twelve times around 
San Fernando Square. 
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LABOR: Mr. Roosevelt’s Non-Partisans Combat a 
Whisper and Prepare to Launch a New Party in 1940 


Major George L. Berry sets great 
store by his lifelong membership in the 
Baptist Church and often reminds inter- 
viewers that he says his prayers every 
night. In Washington last week, he 
powed his jolly, round face in public 
supplication: 

“Let us each in his own way, ob- 
serving complete silence, offer a prayer 
for the reelection of the President.” 


Some 150 State chairmen and com- 
mitteemen of a Berry creation, Labor’s 
Non-partisan League, bowed with him 
in a Willard Hotel ballroom. After- 
ward the Major disposed of a couple of 
routine motions, murmured: ‘God bless 
you,” and adjourned a meeting which 
had become considerably more than a 
Roosevelt rally. 


When Major Berry herded a hap- 
hazard collection of Republican, Demo- 
cratic, and Socialist labor leaders into 
the Non-Partisan League last April, he 
disclosed a single purpose: “. . . to 
meet on the political field the efforts 
of the reactionary and defeatist ele- 
ments who seek the defeat of the Presi- 
dent.” 

Last week he disclosed a broader 
purpose, transcending the 1936 cam- 
paign: the formation of a permanent 
labor body, prepared to go into the 
1940 elections as a new party, gunning 
for the power and votes of Democrats 
and Republicans alike. 


PripeE: Any Communist able to add 
2 and 2 can prove that the workers of 
the United States could rule the land 
if they united and fought for power. 


In the 1930 census reports lie all the 
figures a rabble rouser needs: 19,000,- 
000 employed in industry; 10,475,000 in 
agriculture; 21,000,000 more in domes- 
tic, professional, and personal serv- 
ices, and in odds and ends of liveli- 
hood. 

Liberal leaders of every hue have 
tried to weld this mass of potential 
votes into a single, all-powerful whole. 
The late Senator Robert M. La Follette 
of Wisconsin made the best showing. 
In 1924, he polled 4,825,000 of 29,000,- 
000 votes, and carried only his home 
State. 

“Fighting Bob” foundered on the 
pride that has wrecked every effort of 
the kind. Most American workingmen 
decline to consider themselves a class 
apart; they vote as Democrat or Re- 
publican, certain that they have as 
much right to the stock party labels as 
any Baruch or Morgan. 


Vista: Opening the first national 
conference of Labor’s Non-partisan 
League, Major Berry last week told his 
followers: “I accept this as a fact, 
that there will be a new political align- 
ment before the 1940 election. I con- 
celve it important that we who oppose 
the return of ... reaction . . . partici- 


pate in the feast that has to do with 
the permanent establishment of a liber- 
al party.” 

This was perilous stuff for a man 
out to line up labor for’ Mr. Roosevelt 
in 1936. It amounted to assertion that 
neither the Democratic nor Republican 
parties could fulfill labor’s needs; that 
a new party must soon supplant one or 
the other. Major Berry skirted the 
paradox: “We propose to march with 
him [Mr. Roosevelt] until 1940 ... 
and then we propose to continue to 
march for progressive and liberal 
policies in the United States...” 

If concern for his party’s future 
weighed upon Mr. Roosevelt, he gave 
no hint in his letter of greeting. He 
thanked the league for its support, 
and presented Republicans a chance 
to proclaim that Democrat Roosevelt 
had indorsed incipient sabotage of the 
Democratic party. 

Between two great lithographs of the 
President sat the man whose prestige 
lent the league most of its strength— 
John L. Lewis, suspended last fortnight 
by the American Federation of Labor, 
with nine other union leaders and their 
1,000,000 followers. 


Well aware that he may become a 
new party’s candidate for President in 
1940, Lewis stuck close to his theme 
for 1936—reelect Roosevelt. To cam- 
paign verbiage he contributed an 
acidulous portrayal of Gov. Alf M. 
Landon: “. . . this little man out in 
Topeka, Kan., who has no more con- 
ception nor idea of what ails America 
or what to do about it than a goat- 
herder in the hills of Bulgaria.” 


As for 1940: “We will cross that 
bridge when we come to it. But... 
we will have an organization, we will 
preserve this instrumentality .. .” 


WuisPeR: League orators, depicting 
a united front for Mr. Roosevelt this 
year and for labor’s own cause in 1940, 
ignored a fact known to them all: 
organized labor does not have a united 
front. 


Suspension of Lewis and the unions 
allied with him had broken the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor into warring 
factions. Anti-Lewis leaders already 
had fastened upon a whisper threading 
through labor’s ranks: “A vote for 
Roosevelt is a vote for Lewis.” 


If A. F. of L.’s 3,050,000 members be- 
lieved that—and voted accordingly— 
the President would win the 1,000,000- 
odd supporting Lewis and his drive to 
organize all-inclusive unions in mass 
production industries; the rest, mostly 
members of craft unions hostile to 


Buessinc: Last Spring ex-President Hoover fought against a Landon-endorsed Califor- 
nia delegation to the Republican convention. Politicians whispered that Hoover opposed 
the Kansas Governor and would sulk in Palo Alto during the campaign if Landon won the 
nomination. Last week Hoover made his first public speech since the convention. He 
introduced National Chairman John D. M. Hamilton to 5,000 cheering Republicans in 
San Francisco. Lambasting the New Deal for “destructive change,” he blessed Governor 
Landon’s candidacy and called the November election “the greatest in three generations.” 
Asked whether he would take the stump for the Landon-Knox team, the ex-President 
responded: “I don’t want to talk politics. We are going to win—that’s all.” 
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Lewis, would go to the Roosevelt op- 
position. 

Most informed appraisers thought 
the President’s labor record would off- 
set the whisper. The American Insti- 
tute of Public Opinion published the 
results of a poll confirming this and a 
related conclusion—that a big share of 
any defections would go to William 
Lemke and his Union Party, rather 
than to Alf M. Landon. Institute per- 
centages among union voters: for 
Roosevelt, 64.7; Landon, 24.3; Lemke, 
7.4; other candidates, 3.6. 


® Last week New York ship-news re- 
porters stumbled upon an unheralded 
event. John L. Lewis sailed for Europe 
to join his family and rest until Sept. 
3. He traveled incognito, in the man- 
ner of kings. 


IDAHO: Cowboy Ben Ross Wins 


Primary, Aims at Borah’s Post 


Last June, on his 300-acre ranch near 
Parma, the Governor of Idaho spotted 
an inexperienced hand struggling to 
stack hay. “Cowboy Ben’ Ross—a 
rancher most of his life—mounted the 
stack, took over the job, and showed 
the hand how to do it. 

Ross’s familiarity with farmers’ prob- 
lems and his ability to talk farm 
language have been his great political 
assets. In 1934 they helped him break 
Idaho’s unwritten rule that no Gov- 
ernor should have a third term. Last 
week they helped make him Democratic 
candidate for United States Senator, 
opposing William E. Borah in the No- 
vember elections. 


CONCENTRATION: Before Charles Ben- 
jamin Ross was old enough to sign 
himself C. Ben, his father took him to 
visit Idaho’s State House at Boise. 
Shaking hands with the then Governor, 
the youngster told his host and his 
father that one day he himself would 
be the State’s Chief Executive. 

Young Ross often said the same 
thing to neighbor boys. They hooted. 
Why, he had never even reached the 
seventh grade! But Ben, a cow hand 
on his father’s ranch, had already de- 
vised a success formula—continuous 
concentration on his goal, plus prayer. 

Ross became a rancher, a prolific 
talker, and a joiner. He had a ranch 
on the State’s western border and a 
home in Pocatello, 240 miles eastward. 
Pocatello Elks, Eagles, Kiwanians, and 
Rotarians called him “Brother” and, in 
1922, elected him Mayor. 

During the next eight years Ross re- 
built the town’s water system, im- 
proved its streets, cleaned up its police 
force, and modernized its fire depart- 
ment. Still concentrating on the Gov- 
ernorship, he reduced taxes and simul- 
taneously pulled the town treasury out 
of the red. After that, the State’s 
taxpayers also began to call Ross 
“Brother.” In 1930 they elected him 
Governor. 

Ross made economy his administra- 
tion’s watchword. He _ consolidated 
offices and reduced salaries. When the 
master-clock system in the Capitol 
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Gov. Ross Has One Thing on His Mind 


broke down, he never sought the $5,000 
appropriation necessary to fix it; he 
let the motionless clocks remind voters 
that Cowboy Ben had his hand on the 
purse-strings. In 1932 the voters re- 
acted as he had hoped: they returned 
him to office with 116,663 votes—more 
than any Idaho candidate ever re. 
ceived and 7,000 more than Franklin 
Roosevelt rolled up in that State. 

Always a firm believer in his own 
good fortune, Ross obtained authorita- 
tive support from an elderly clairvoy- 
ant. According to neighbors, this lady 
informed him he would be Governor 
three times, then defeat Borah for 
Senator, and finally win his way to the 
White House. 

Having fulfilled the first part of the 
prophecy, the Governor by last Spring 
assured a journalist: “I am Idaho's 
next Senator.” 

The reporter smiled. ‘‘Has Mr. Borah 
been notified ?” 

Ross was undisturbed. ‘Mr. Borah 
has a number of things on his mind. I 
have but one. I am Idaho’s next 
Senator.” 


ScarRE: Last week’s primaries indi- 
cated that the Ross concentration- 
prayer system would give the Lion of 
Idaho his first real scare. Democrats 
polled more votes than Republicans, as 
Cowboy Ben defeated John A. Carver, 
Blind United States Attorney, and 
Borah overpowered Byron Defenbach, 
a Townsend-backed candidate. (Defen- 
bach threatened to run again as an in- 
dependent, which might split the Re- 
publican vote in November.) 

If the Governor conducts this cam- 
paign as he has the others, he will 
make seven or eight speeches a day. He 
will talk to the people in their own free 
and easy style. He will quote liberally 
from the Scriptures and sometimes 
interrupt his informal addresses to step 
from the platform, pat some rancher 
on the back, and recall an incident of 
bygone days. 

Ross’s friends expect him to tear into 
Borah for being more interested in 
Madagascar, Patagonia, or any other 
foreign place, than in Idaho. The Gov- 
ernor may also argue that a Democrat 
can obtain more favors in Washington 
than any Republican, if the New Deal 
wins. 

Critics, however, see chinks in Cow- 
boy Ben’s political armor. Partly 
through the judicious use of relief 
funds, the Governor has built up 4 
strong personal machine but, often col- 
liding with the regular State and 
National Democratic organizations, he 
has made enemies within his own party. 
Republicans can easily debunk the 
myth that Ross is unbeatable: in 1928 
he ran unsuccessfully for Governor, 
before accepting a fourth term 4s 
Mayor of Pocatello. 

Furthermore, Ross must justify the 
2 per cent sales tax he crammed 
through last year’s unwilling legis- 
lature. Although the Governor has 
repeatedly held the sales tax necessary 
to raise money for relief, Idahoans 
have kicked like steers. Many of them 
quote a bit of doggerel which—con- 
sidering Borah’s popularity and the 
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sales tax’s unpopularity—may well be 
prophetic: 

Benny got our penny, 

Benny got our goat; 

We will get our Benny 

When we go to vote. 


PRIMARIES: Florida Nominates 


Canal and Townsend Champion 


Last week Judge Charles O. Andrews, 
pearing the official blessing of Florida’s 
Townsend Plan organization, won the 
Democratic nomination for United 
States Senator to succeed the late Park 
Trammell. 

Although Townsend votes assured 
Andrews’s victory in the primaries— 
equivalent to election—the $200-a- 
month old-age-pension scheme had not 
been a campaign issue. Andrews’s op- 
ponent, former Gov. Doyle E. Carlton, 
tried to get the Townsend endorsement 
himself. When Andrews beat him to 
the draw, Carlton continued to urge 
generous government handouts to the 
aged. 

The election hinged on a local issue: 
should the Federal Government revive 
the Florida ship-canal relief project 
which Congress killed last Spring? 
Andrews lives in Orlando, center of the 
district which would receive direct 
benefits from the canal, and he sup- 
ported the project. The opposition 
lined up behind Carlton, a resident of 
Tampa, far out of range of Federal 
money spent on the canal. In the six 
counties through which the canal was 
to pass, Andrews piled up a majority 
of 6,054—about 1,500 more than his 
margin throughout the state. 


*In Arkansas’ Democratic primary, 
Joseph T. Robinson won renomination. 
The Senate’s majority leader garnered 
a three-to-one lead over two rivals, in- 
cluding a Townsend candidate. 


AAA: Officials Turn to the Bible 
For Advice in Crop Dilemma 


Let Pharaoh ... appoint officers over 
the land . . . in the seven plenteous 
years. And let them gather all the food 
of those good years that come, and lay 
up corn... And that food shall be for 
store to the land against the seven 
years of famine, which shall be in the 
land of Egypt. Gen. 41: 34-36. 

Last week AAA officials, spurred by 
disastrous droughts in 1934 and 1936, 
adopted the ever-normal granary prin- 
ciple suggested by Joseph, Pharaoh’s 
Brain Truster, and prepared to submit 
it to Congress. They planned to make 
it the central feature of a composite 
program including State control of 
farm production, commodity loans, and 
crop insurance, 

AAA experts predicted that farmers 
would seek to take advantage of 
drought-raised prices by planting heavi- 
ly next year. A moderate surplus would 
set the stage for the plan. Henry A. 
Wallace, Secretary of Agriculture, ex- 
Plained: “If we have the same plant- 


NEWS-WEEK 


“INTERNATIONAL, aanean NEWSREEL FROM SOIBELMAN 
TINDERBOX: Smoke clouds hid the sun above Duluth and St. Paul. From Kabetogama 
Lake, Minn., National Guardsmen radioed that fire had destroyed 30,000 acres of forest. 
In northern Wisconsin flames engulfed trees and dwellings alike. Drought had turned 
the north woods into a tinderbox. Last week, 20,000 foresters and volunteers fought fires 
in Minnesota, Wisconsin, Michigan, the Dakotas, Idaho, Montana, Wyoming, Washington, 
and California. Before rains helped bring the worst of the blazes under control, 
foresters thought the damage might exceed the $60,00000 loss from a record series of 
fires in 1918. In national forests alone, 5500 acres had been destroyed; estimates of the 
total on government and private lands ran up to 2,000,000 acres. In Minnesota alone, some 
2,000 fires swept 100,000 acres. 
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ings next year as we did this and get 
only three-fourths of a normal crop we 
will have enough for domestic con- 
sumption and 150,000,000 bushels for 
export. That would be enough to send 
us off on the ever-normal granary plan 
with a bang.” 

To create the ever-normal granary, 
farmers would store surplus grain 
either on their farms or in commercial 
elevators, at government expense and 
under government control. This grain 
would not be released until a shortage 
started prices soaring, whereupon the 
reserve would go, not directly on the 
market, but back to the farmers. The 
plan’s proponents hope in this way to 
curb speculators. 

Wallace indicated that crop restric- 
tions would go hand in hand with the 
ever-normal granary. Under the new 
Soil Conservation Act, the States will 
start operating conservation programs 
in 1938. To receive Federal benefit pay- 
ments, States must offer soil-conserva- 
tion plans acceptable to the Federal 
Government. Since the government re- 
tains a veto power over the plans, most 
States will be eager to include pro- 
visions for limiting production. 

To obtain insurance against crop loss 
from drought, flood, or pestilence, 
farmers would pay premiums in grain. 
The government would store the grain 
under seal, guarantee not to dump it 
on the market, and pay it out in years 
of short crops to insured farmers who 
had suffered damage. 

Last week Wallace hinted that the 
AAA, although clinging to crop control 
as a long-range program, would make 
no effort to restrict grain plantings 
next year: “I do not think we will try 
to restrain them. We have had four 
years of drought, and it would be nice 
to build up a carry-over.” 





Administration critics attributed the 
new program to a belated recognition 
of the weather man’s power to upset 
all calculations of future crops. They 
long had harped on the theme devel- 
oped last week by George N. Peek, 
former trade adviser to the President, 
who told the National Grange: “No 
adequate consideration was given to 
the fact that the laws of nature tran- 
scend the laws of man, even New 
Dealers.” 


« 
ROOSEVELT: Floods and Peace 


Concern President on His Trip 


Upstairs, valets packed Presidential 
bags for a “nonpolitical” tour of three 
States. Downstairs, White House Sec- 
retary Stephen Early handed corre- 
spondents a new campaign blurb: 

“No new taxes.... are necessary [for 
1937}. 

“With continued recovery, we are 
steadily approaching a revenue yield 
which will be entirely adequate to cover 
the expenditures of government and to 
reduce the public debt.” 

In a letter to the President, Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Morgenthau had 
drawn hope of a balanced budget from 
recent revenue reports. For the first 
six weeks of the current fiscal year, in- 
come-tax collections were up 68.4 per 
cent, compared with the same period in 
1935; recovery and relief expenditures 
were down 31.5 per cent. 

Another prelude to the President’s 
trip caught all correspondents napping 
except The Baltimore Sun’s spectacled, 
boyish-faced C. P. (Peck) Trussell. He 
spied the President pep-talking to 30 
Maryland leaders, whose State persists 
in staring at the New Deal with a 
fishy eye. 
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Johnstown’s Mayor (Center) Introduced Mr. Roosevelt to Dams and Cheers 


es 
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Scooped rivals collared Secretary 
Early and asked him about the secret 
meeting at Oxon Hill Manor, country 
estate of Assistant Secretary of State 
Sumner Welles. 


Early parried: 
social gathering.” 


Two days later, the President’s eight. 
car special left Washington. After last 
Spring’s floods, Congress had author. 
ized $315,000,000 for flood control ip 
Eastern States. Mr. Roosevelt wanted 
to see how the government would spend 
the money. 


® In 1889, the Conemaugh River Dam 
burst, and 2,235 in the valley city of 
Johnstown, Pa., lost their lives. Last 
St. Patrick’s Day, no dam burst, but 
Johnstown lost $28,000,000 in property, 


After a tour of proposed dam sites, 
Mayor Daniel J. Shields (A “Roosevelt 
Double’”’) introduced the President to 
cheering, banner-waving thousands. In 
the Chief Executive’s visit, the Mayor 
saw “the end of Johnstown’s troubles.” 
But Senator Joseph F. Guffey visioned 
more. He predicted the State would go 
Democratic. 


“It was rather g 


@ Inside the Public Auditorium, 8,000 
National Union for Social Justice dele- 
gates claimed that Franklin Roosevelt 
had come to muffle Father Coughlin’s 
thunder (see page 11). Outside, 200,- 
000 Clevelanders cared not a whit 
whether the President had come to see 
the Great Lakes Exposition or to em- 
barrass the radio priest. Editors 
gauged the city’s temper. They gave the 
President eight-column streamers, the 
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THE PRESIDENT 

Accepted the resignation of Lyle T 
son of New York as Acting Exect 
rector of the National E 
cil, effective Sept. 1. 

DEPARTMENTS: 

Treasury Department removed count 
ing duties on imports from Ger! 
page 32). 

Commerce Department, in a survey « 
ness conditions in 1955, report 
“there is little evidence that the 
decision led to immediate econ: 
percussions of great consequence,” 
that “future business prospects ar 
degree conditioned upon the possil 
bringing [Federal] expenditures 
line with receipts and thus eli! 

. the uncertainties prevailing 
nection with future taxation and other 
budgetary problems.” 

Postmaster General Farley reported postal 
savings for the fiscal year 1936 of 
000,000—an all-time high, exceedir 

, 1930 total by one billion dollars, and the 
previous fiscal year by $27,000,000. 

State Department announced that t 
American Peace Conference at 
Aires will convene Dec. 1. 

Treasury Secretary Morgenthau opened é 
drive against narcotic smugglers by t 
ferring 570 border patrolmen to the Cus- 
toms Agency Service to aid the , 
already engaged in combating th: 
runners. 

OTHER AGENCIES: 

Richard R. Brown, Deputy Execut 
rector of the National Youth Ad! 
tion, announced that student aid 
paid only to those performing usefu! 
Heretofore, students maintaining 
scholastic average were exempted 
working on government projects. 

CONDITION OF THE TREASTRY: 
(Week ended Aug. 13) 


lergene 


Receipts 

Expenditures 

Balance 

Deficit, fiscal year.......0..+.: $201,701.95" 
Public Debt $33,401,816,629.48 
“Oficial news not reported elsewhere in department. 
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Coughlin convention two-column heads. 


e Sunflowered signs announced Gov. Alf 
M. Landon would address the Chautau- 
qua, N. Y., Summer colony Aug. 24. 
But lakeside hills echoed with a caril- 
jon’s “Hail to the Chief” as the Presi- 
dent arrived to discuss foreign policy. 

The captious might have noted faint 
political tinges in his speech. He re- 
proved “certain administrations” for 
meddling in Central and South Ameri-- 
can affairs; he defended his admini- 
stration’s reciprocal trade treaties, un- 
der heavy fire from some Roosevelt 
critics; indirectly he spoke a good word 
for the heaviest armament budget this 
country has shouldered in peacetime. 

“We must remember that so long 
as war exists on earth there will be some 
danger even to the nation that most 
ardently desires peace... 

“T have seen war ...I have seen 
the dead in the mud... I hate war. 

“A dark modern world faces wars 
between conflicting economic and po- 
litical fanaticisms . . . In one field, that 
of economic barriers, the American pol- 
icy may be, I hope, of some assistance 
in discouraging the economic source of 
war... The trade agreements which 
we are making are not only finding out- 
lets for our products ... but they also 
are pointing the way to the elimination 
of embargoes, quotas, and other de- 
vices which place ,.. pressure on na- 
tions... 

“If there are... nations that wish 
us not good but ill, they know that we 
are strong.” 


® The Binghamton, N. Y., area in the 
Susquehanna watershed received Mr. 
Roosevelt quietly. Back in Pennsylvania, 
coal-mining Wilkes-Barre and Scranton 
roared a Cleveland-like welcome. Sat- 
isfied, the President continued to Hyde 
Park to prepare for a “nonpolitical” 
tour of the drought States next week. 


HANGING: Big Day in Kentucky 
For Hawkers and G. Phil Hanna 


Children in G. Phil Hanna’s neighbor- 
hood at Epworth, IIl., think he’s a great 
fellow. When he smiles, he looks a bit 
like a child himself. 

Well along in middle age now, he still 
remembers how he felt about things 
when he was young. He remembers, 
particularly, a day in 1896 when he saw 
the hanging of Fred Beheme. 

Something went wrong in that execu- 
tion at McLeansboro, Ill. Beheme, a 
convicted murderer, strangled to death. 
The noose should have snapped his neck. 

Then and there Hanna resolved to 
Study the technique of the gallows. He 
learned how to bind hands and feet, so 
that a man’s jerking wouldn’t botch a 
job; how to smooth a noose with castile 
Soap and talcum powder, so that it 
would tighten quickly and surely. 

Authorities welcomed his help. He 
never asked pay; he never sprang a trap 
himself. He only wanted a free hand 
to see that others did the thing properly, 
and a souvenir of the criminal’s career— 
an ax, a pistol, or a machine gun. 

Last week Hanna presided at his 69th 
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Rainey Bethea, About to Die 


hanging. With the precision born of 
practice, he moved quietly about a gal- 
lows in Owensboro, Ky. 

Few others moved quietly in Owens- 
boro that morning, and few slept. All 
night the crowds in the streets had 
grown; more drifted into town as dawn 
and the time for death approached. 

Young mothers, not to be done out of 
the show, held sleeping babies in their 
arms; gay spirits entertained at “neck- 
tie parties’; opportunists did a big busi- 
ness in hot dogs, popcorn, and soda. 

In the lot where the gallows stood, 
along four blocks of First Street, in 
trees, and on telephone poles, the crowd 
scrambled for places within sight of 
the stage. 

Some said 20,000 were there; others, 
10,000 to 15,000. 

They were there to see a Negro hang, 
and perhaps to see a woman hang him. 

Mrs. Florence Thompson robbed 
them of the fillip. Sheriff of Daviess 
County since her husband died in of- 
fice last May, she watched a male dep- 
uty throw the trigger at 5:28 A.M. 

Rainey Bethea, 22, adjudged guilty 
of raping and killing a 70-year-old 
white woman Iast June, lived in the 
noose for sixteen minutes. But he did 
not strangle. The rope broke his neck 
at the moment he dropped. That’s the 
way Hanna likes to see it done. 


COUGHLIN: Thousands Salute 


Their Leader and Swear Fealty 


They didn’t look like Fascists when 
they arrived in Cleveland. Common- 
place merchants, professional men, and 
farmers, they swung off day coaches 
and headed toward middle-class hotels, 
Greek restaurants, and boarding houses. 
They parked road-battered 1930 models 
in tourists camps where their women- 
folk fried homely dishes over commun- 
ity ranges. 

Last week these 8,000-odd delegates 
to the first convention of the National 
Union for Social Justice obeyed their 
leader as implicitly as any throng that 
ever packed Rome’s Piazza di Venezia 
or Berlin’s Lustgarten. They had come 
at the call of one man—‘“a simple, 
parish priest.” They were prepared to 
do his bidding—and did. 


Manna: Father Charles E. Coughlin 
induced his followers to approve a 
platform: 

That indorsed “without any excep- 
tion whatsoever, all the acts of our 
president and great leader, Father 
Charles E. Coughlin . . . His teachings 
have come to us as manna.” 

That found no middle ground be- 
tween “godless capitalism” and “atheis- 
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Father Coughlin’s Followers Heard Him Say: ‘I Challenge Every Jew... 


tic communism,” and therefore invoked 
“the principles of social justice directly 
from the nature of men and men’s 
property.” 

That lambasted the League of Na- 
tions for warring economically “against 
a lone enemy, Italy, a friendly nation 
which has contributed so much of her 
manhood to the material and spiritual 
upbuilding of our country.” 

That roasted President Roosevelt for 
“usurpation of the legislative power.” 

Rapt delegates had no copies when 
their husky leader, garbed in the cloth 
of his priesthood, read the platform to 
them. He explained to questioners that 
all might see it in the N.U.S.J. weekly 
newspaper, after they had voted “aye.” 

During the three-day convention, a 
lone voice raised a quavering “no.” 
When Father Coughlin asked his fol- 
lowers to approve the Union Party’s 
Presidential ticket, John H. O’Donnell 
arose to object. 

Police guarded the Pittsburgh real- 
estate man on his way to the platform. 
Blinking under the spotlight glare, he 
braved the booing, irate convention to 
protest against rule by “mob psychol- 
ogy.” 

The delegates brushed aside his quib- 
blings. They pledged the support of 
the 1,600,000 N.U.S.J. “active mem- 
bers” and 6,000,000 ‘passive members” 
to Representative William Lemke of 
North Dakota, Union Party candidate 
for President. The vote: 8,152 to 1. 


CHILDREN’S Hour: For the press, Fa- 
ther Coughlin let fly a boasting prom- 
ise: “If I don’t deliver 9,000,000 votes 
for William Lemke, I’m through with 
radio forever.” 

His hearers knew that if ever Father 
Coughlin quits the radio, he must re- 
sign his place of power. Since he first 
broadcast on a Detroit children’s hour 
in 1926, he had built up his following 
and the N.U.S.J. by the magic of his 
voice. 

Last week he still had a tractable 
audience. His first appearance on the 
convention platform evoked a demon- 
stration unmatched during the con- 


claves of Townsendites and Republicans 
in the same hall. 

Just as the convention opened, Pres- 
ident Roosevelt came to town (see 
page 10), and the delegates considered 
his intrusion a dirty trick. But Cyril 
Guthoerl, organist for the priest’s Shrine 
of the Little Flower in suburban Detroit, 
put them in a good humor with an ex- 
purgated version of the ribald ‘“Madam- 
oiselle from Armentieres.” 

As they sang, the leader was on his 
way from the Hollenden Hotel. There, 
he had established a headquarters 
force of four secretaries, 25 stenograph- 
ers, and a squad of burly Irish guards. 

When he entered the hall, a huge 
portrait of the priest lowered slowly 
from flag-draped rafters. The uproar 
reached a deafening, delirious pitch. 
Thousands, packed shoulder to shoul- 
der in the aisles, paraded banners and 
effigies of detested New Dealers. A 
woman struggled to the press gallery 
and slugged a reporter with her pocket- 
book. 

Finally a command from the plat- 
form halted the twenty-minute demon- 
stration. Delegates took their places 
for the mass N.U.S.J. oath to uphold the 
Constitution. Right arms shot stiffly 
out in Nazi-like token while they re- 
peated the words. 

For two days the steamy hall rang 
with speechmaking. At the outset, an 
imprisoned bat flapped a tattoo in a 
loudspeaker. Soon the voice of Rush D. 
Holt, New Deal maverick, silenced it. 
As keynoter, West Virginia’s boy Sena- 
tor berated fellow Congressmen for 
pocketing utilities bribes, and embraced 
the N.U.S.J. reform program. 

Dr. Francis E. Townsend had his in- 
ning, too. Four weeks earlier, Father 
Coughlin had stood before Townsend 
pension advocates and called President 
Roosevelt “the great betrayer and liar” 
—for which the priest later apologized. 

Now the California Messiah, given his 
turn before the Coughlinites, monoto- 
nously read an admission that his plan 
alone could not save the country. 

The Rev. Gerald L. K. Smith, Share- 
Our-Wealth leader and volunteer coun- 
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Senator Holt, N. U. S. J. Keynoter 


cilor to Dr. Townsend, gave a better 
performance. He shouted a warning 
that “our President is being Keren- 
skyized” for a Communist revolution. 


CHALLENGE: When Adolf Hitler's 
Nazis set out to crush communism in 
Germany, they made Jew-baiting a 
prime tenet of their faith. Sunday 
Father Coughlin startled his disciples 
with a “challenge” to American Jewry. 

His audience had swelled to 30,000. 
In Cleveland’s municipal outdoor sta- 
dium, they sweltered in the sun while 
Representative Lemke promised to re- 
make the nation, remain in office only 
one term, and build 250,000 lakes to re- 
habilitate drought areas. 

But the throng wanted Father Cough- 
lin. They thundered welcome as he 
walked, in solitary state, toward the 
speakers’ stand. 

They heard nothing new in his attack 
upon Federal Reserve banks as ‘“‘legal- 
ized counterfeiters.” Any sound Cough- 
linite could agree with his statement 
that ex-President Hoover had been 
caught in “‘the tentacles of the Baruchs, 
the Morgans, and the Rothschilds.” 

Then, in the midst of his ti ade 
against “the money-changers,” he re- 
marked that Christian persecution had 
compelled Jews to become “traffickers 
in gold.” He went on: 

“We are a Christian organization in 
that we believe in the principle of 
‘love thy neighbor as thyself.’ With 
that principle I challenge every Jew in 
this nation to tell me that he does or 
does not believe in it. 

“I am not asking the Jews of the 
United States to accept Christianity 
and all of its beliefs, but since their 
system of a ‘tooth for a tooth and an 
eye for an eye’ has failed, that they ac- 
cept Christ’s principle of brotherhood.” 

Suddenly, the priest faltered, wiped 
his perspiring brow and told both his 
immediate and his radio audiences that 
he had not the strength to go on. Ad- 
mirers sprang to his side and rushed 
him back to headquarters. Fatigue, 4 
physician said, would compel him to 
take “a complete rest.” 
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FAR EAST: Japan Displays New ‘Solicitude’ 


For China by Massing More Troops Near Mongolia 


“Japan will never forsake China. 
Otherwise Japan’s mission—to estab- 
lish permanent peace in East Asia— 
would be defeated.” 

With this solicitous pronouncement, 
Kazue Kuwashima two weeks ago 
sounded a knell over independent China. 
The Foreign Office Asiatic expert’s 
ambiguities thinly concealed Japan’s 
goal: a Japanese-Manchukuoan-Chi- 
nese bloc of 500,000,000 people to make 
the Far East safe against Soviet Rus- 
sia. 

Last week Tokyo announced an im- 
minent conference of War, Navy, and 
Foreign Office officials at Tientsin. 

This renewed Chinese fears of im- 
pending Japanese action in north China 
and Inner Mongolia to counteract Gen. 
Chiang Kai-shek’s recent victory over 
the Canton rebels—who for a time 
threatened China with civil war. 

In Suiyuan, Inner Mongolian prov- 
ince (see map), Celestial fears found 
confirmation. Mongol soldiers from 
Nipponized Jehol crossed Suiyuan’s 
border and attacked Chinese under Gen. 
Fu Tso-yi, provincial Governor. The 
invasion looked like a new attempt by 
Tokyo to drive a wedge between north 
China and sovietized Outer Mongolia. 


INTRIGUE: China’s troubles in Inner 
Mongolia crystallized three years ago 
in a golden-roofed monastery at Pail- 
ingmiao: There Prince Teh Wang, 35- 
year-old descendant of Genghis Khan, 
set up the “independent” Inner Mon- 
golian Political Council. 

His regime nominally served Nan- 
king. But Teh nursed a Mongol’s dis- 
like of China. He didn’t forget that 
Dictator Chiang’s central government 
still held the western Inner Mongolian 
provinces—Suiyuan and Ningsia. 

In Teh’s dissatisfaction, Tokyo saw 
opportunity. Agents began to woo 
the nomad Prince: if he would accept 
neighboring Manchukuo’s “protection,” 
Japan would send Teh arms and guar- 
antee his grazing lands against Chinese 
immigration. To show their good faith 
the agents brought gifts that included 
an airplane with a Japanese pilot. 

Teh remained lukewarm; he sstill 
dreamed of complete independence. 

At the same time, General Fu’s 
Suiyuanese spies intrigued with the 
Prince’s underlings in the hope of 
winning them over to China. 

To bolster its position, Tokyo en- 
rolled a new recruit—Gen. Li Shou- 
hsin, Mongol ex-brigand. At the head 
of 35,000 Jehol Mongolians—who wore 
Manchukuoan uniforms—Li twelve 
months ago stormed into Chahar, oc- 
cupied six strategic counties above the 
Great Wall, and established a Japanese- 
advised military government. 

_ Li’s success produced a triple effect: 
it placed a threat at Teh’s back door; it 
cut off Chahar Mongols from north 


China; it flung a pro-Nipponese army 
across the 700-mile caravan trail be- 
tween Kalgan—Chinese communica- 
tions center south of the Great Wall— 
and Ulan Bater (Red Hero), capital of 
Soviet Outer Mongolia. 


CASUALTIES: Last week the Chahar- 
Suiyuan border became a telegraphic 
no man’s land. Unidentified troops cut 
all communications. Japanese officials 
at Kalgan refused permits to foreign- 
ers who wished to cross the Great Wall 
into northern Chahar. 

But news leaked out. A battle some- 
where inside the Suiyuan border pro- 





duced “many casualties.” Two Man- 
chukuoan regiments reinforced Li’s 
troops. More Manchukuoan soldiers 
massed in Chahar. Japanese planes 
began reconnoitering maneuvers over 
Suiyuan. 

The invading armies, Nanking 
charged, sought to drive General Fu’s 
troops from a wide area in eastern 
Suiyuan—to establish a front overlook- 
ing walled Suiyuan city and dominat- 
ing the provinces of Shansi, Shensi and 
Ningsia. 

Nanking also claims a Japanese spy- 
chain stretches through Inner Mon- 
golia as far as Ningsia City, 1,000 miles 
west of Chahar; and that Tokyo has set 
up supply bases in eastern Mongolia. 


® Behind Fu’s army stands Gen. Yen 
Hsi-shan, Shansi war lord and domi- 
nant militarist in the northwestern 
region inside the Great Wall. Last 
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Mongolian Mud—Soil for Japanese Expansion 


week Yen openly warned Gen. Chiang 
Kai-shek that the fighting presaged a 
deep-thrusting, Japanese-inspired ‘“in- 
vasion.” 


® Meanwhile, Chinese anger fed on 
fresh developments in Peiping and 
Tientsin, where Japan increased its 
forces to 10,000—far in excess of treaty 
limits. 

Tokyo proposes an “independent” 
Japanese-controlled State including 
Hopei, Chahar, Shantung, Shansi, and 
Suiyuan. First duty of the projected 
regime: to recognize Manchukuo. 


Last week Chiang Kai-shek reiter- 
ated that China would fight Japan 
rather than recognize the puppet State. 
“The northern provinces are not lost 
to the central government. Unifica- 
tion of the southern provinces will... 


naturally reduce the menace of ex- 
ternal aggression.” 

Even Gen. Sung Cheh-yuan, head of 
the Tokyo-fostered Hopei-Chahar ‘“in- 
dependent” Political Council, sent a 
defiant message across the Sea of 
Japan—henceforth Tokyo must submit 
all diplomatic issues to Nanking in- 
stead of directly to the Political Council. 


. 
BRITAIN: Duke 


Casts Line in Shallow Waters 


of Lancaster 


“We have come from nowhere. We 
are going nowhere.” 

The Captain of the Nahlin knows his 
orders. He uses these airy remarks to 
fence off inquirers when Lady Yule’s 
palatial yacht drops in at world ports. 
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The wealthy widow of Sir David Yule 
shuns publicity. To protect her privacy, 
she sometimes refuses shore leave to 
her crew of 50. 

Last week the skipper again received 
secret orders. King Edward VIII, hay- 
ing borrowed the Nahlin for a month’s 
cruise in Yugoslav and Grecian waters, 
handed them to the veteran master in 
sealed envelopes. The Nahlin steamed 
away from Sibenik, picturesque Yugo- 
slav port, followed by cheers from 
20,000 Croatians in bright-hued native 
costumes. 

The Nahlin carried 110 pieces of bag- 
gage and a group of guests whose 
names the monarch kept as secret as 
his sailing plans. But reporters learned 
the identity of one supernumerary— 
Archie Compston, British golf pro. 
Along with his clubs, Compston took 
aboard $1,500 worth of golf balls. From 
the Nahlin’s deck the King and his 
friends planned to drive 3,000 white 
pellets into the blue, shallow Adriatic. 

Traveling incognito as the Duke of 
Lancaster, Edward started his vacation 
with a nocturnal adventure. He landed 
on one of the leafy Dalmatian islands 
and joined a group of native fishermen. 
They gave him a lantern, to serve until 
the moon rose. Then, escorted by 
peasants in 100 skiffs, the royal party 
rowed out into Tejar Bay. Toward mid- 
night, the King hooked two 8-pound 
dentalfisch (similar to carp). 

Yugoslav officials made the excursion 
historic. Kuki Otok a near-by isle, be- 
came Edward Island. Tejar Harbor 
they rechristened King Edward Harbor. 

Next day, after an 80-mile cruise 
northward, the monarch went ashore 
on Rab Island. There he delighted an 
old woman shopkeeper by paying 40 
cents—8 cents too much—for three 
dolls in native costumes. 

At another Croatian shop, the King 
took a fancy to a cotton jersey shirt. 
His purchase of this typical fisher- 
man’s garment set a fashion—tourists 
and natives quickly exhausted supplies. 

Three fishermen at Novigrad, not far 
from the Italian border, showed the 
King how they catch lobsters in the 
rocky inlets—snaring them into bottle- 
necked traps baited with bits of fish. 
Croatian youngsters initiated him into 
botsch—the native bowling. 

Turning south again, the King pointed 
the Nahlin towards Sibenik. There he 
had rendezvous with his brother and 
sister-in-law, the Duke and Duchess of 
Kent, and Prince Paul, Regent of Yugo- 
slavia. 


® Croatian nationalists made the King’s 
trip an occasion for anti-Serbian dem- 
onstrations. Thronging coastal vil- 
lages, they waved the outlawed Croat 
national flag, hurled epithets at Bel- 
grade, and cried “Long live independent 
Croatia!” 


Dietomats: The King’s appointment 
with Prince Paul prompted political 
speculation. Though the lean, debonair 
Regent for 12-year-old King Peter up- 
holds the Little Entente—Yugoslav- 
Czechoslovakian-Rumanian union linked 
with France—his pro-German senti- 
ments constantly worry Paris. 

Last week Adolf Hitler added to 
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French nervousness. He appointed 
Joachim von Ribbentrop, ex-cham- 
pagne salesman who became the 
Reich’s Special Ambassador at Large, 
to the London Embassy. Hitler over- 
looks von Ribbentrop’s Jewish wife be- 
cause of the envoy’s brilliant diplomatic 
successes and his financial aid in the 
Nazi party’s early struggles. 

Fourteen months ago von Ribben- 
trop negotiated the Anglo-German na- 
val pact that affronted Gallic sensibili- 
ties. As Ambassador to the Court of 
St. James’s, the French believe, he is 
likely to strengthen Berlin’s ties with 
London. 

Paris answered the move by sending 
Gen. Marie-Gustave Gamelin, General 


Prince Farouk’s Power Increased After .. . 


Staff Chief, to Warsaw for talks with 
Dictator Rydz-Smigly. Observers in- 
vested this meeting with a significant 
objective—resurrection of the Franco- 
Polish alliance, in abeyance since War- 
saw became friendly with Berlin four 
years ago. 
* 


EGYPT: Britain Agrees to Set 
Land of Luxor Moderately Free 


Mustafa Nahas Pasha, Egypt’s 
red-fezzed Premier, .last week hap- 
pily boarded a ship for England. 

London awaited his arrival to sign 
an agreement concluded two weeks ago 
between the Cairo government and Sir 
Miles Wedderburn Lampson, British 
High Commissioner. The treaty, end- 
ing six months of wrangling and blood- 
shed, enhances the prestige of Egypt’s 
16-year-old King, Farouk I, and opens a 
hew period in the Nile country’s history. 


FREEDOM: Not for 26 centuries has 
the land of Cleopatra enjoyed independ- 
ence. In 681 B.C. the Egyptians—rot- 
ting in the decadence of their own 
3,000-year-old civilization—fell prey to 
the Assyrians. Egypt became a mere 
Province in the first Occidental empire. 

From then on the Nile’s fertile wheat 
and cotton fields have passed from one 
imperial hand to another—Assyrian to 
Persian to Macedonian to Roman to 


Mohammedan to Ottoman to British. 

In 1882, a revolt against Turkey 
threw the country into chaos. To pro- 
tect foreign interests—chiefly British 
cotton and the vital Suez Canal—Queen 
Victoria’s troops marched in. 

Britain set up a protectorate. The 
Bank of England rescued Egypt from 
bankruptcy, and engineers built a se- 
ries of dams that vastly increased the 
Nile basin’s fertility. 

Prosperity revived the people’s spirit 
of nationalism. They didn’t like the 
Tommies. The Wafd party began mak- 
ing demands for autonomy. 

Five times—from 1922 to 1930— 
Egypt asked removal of the British 
troops that patrolled Cairo and Alex- 


KEYSTONE 


andria. When demands failed, Wafdists 
rioted. 

Last November the Ethiopian crisis 
threatened to plunge Britain into war. 
Egyptian Nationalists seized the chance 
to renew their autonomy campaign. 


Terms: British leaders realized they 
had nursed Egypt out of poverty into 
a position of power. The Foreign Of- 
fice started negotiations that resulted 
in last week’s agreement. 

Fourteen nations have capitulations 
in Egypt—immunity to the jurisdiction 
of Egypt’s civil and criminal courts. 
Instead foreigners submit to consular 
courts. Under one clause of the pact, 
Britain and Egypt will ask the capit- 
ulary nations to place themselves un- 
der the authority of mixed courts, pre- 
sided over by 34 foreign judges and 17 
Egyptians. 

Other terms—not officially disclosed, 
but outlined in the London press: 

1—British troops will move from 
Cairo and Alexandria to Gineifa, Egyp- 
tian border station near Suez. 

2—Britain will replace her airdromes 
at Heliopolis and Helwan, near Cairo, 
with a new air base at Gineifa or Port 
Said on the Mediterranean. 

3—Alexandria will remain an “un- 
official” British naval base. 

4—A British military commission will 
develop the small Egyptian Army and 
air force. 


JEWS: World Zionists Mobilize 
For War Against ‘Ruthless Foes’ 


“All the forces in Jewish life ... must 
resist the war upon us!” 

Emil Ludwig, exiled German his- 
torian, last week gave this slogan to 
the first world Jewish congress. 

Three hundred delegates from 32 
countries ended a fortnight’s session at 
Geneva with the hope they would put 
his words into effect: they had es- 
tablished a permanent international 
organization to safeguard Jewish inter- 
ests. 


TERROR: The congress urged world 
Jewry to meet the Nazi challenge “with 
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Nahas Pasha Imposed Terms on Sir Miles Lampson 


energetic resistance.”’ Delegates dis- 
cussed persecution in many countries, 
but recent pogroms in Poland received 
most attention. 

“Three and a half million Jews,” said 
the Polish delegate, “are fighting for 
elementary rights” only to be told “‘that 
we should leave the country.” 


PLEDGES: From the lands of diaspora 
(dispersion) and galuth (exile), dele- 
gates turned to Palestine, home of He- 
brews when the Nazis’ ancestors roved 
as nomads. They resolved to ask Great 
Britain and the League of Nations “to 
remain firm in their solemn pledges” to 
make Palestine a national home for 
Jews. 

From London, the Jewish Agency for 
Palestine sent a plea: 

“Ruthless foes ... have risen against 
us. The danger that our homeland may 
be closed ... makes it urgent that we 
mobilize in its defense.” 

This referred to Near Eastern agi- 
tation against the Holy Land’s modern 
resettlers and Britain’s political need 
to appease the Arabs. Last week a 
British commissioner failed to settle 
the Mohammedan strike that has 
paralyzed Palestine since June. 


® In Safed, near Damascus, strikers 
hurled a bomb through a bedroom door. 
The blast decapitated Rabbi Alter 
Ungar and killed his two children. 
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CANADA: Albertans Are Divided 
On Aberhart’s Money Wizardry 


Fred Surry, founder of Alberta’s new 
League of Freedom, last week mailed 
a letter to Buckingham Palace. The 
Edmonton schoolteacher protested to 
King Edward VIII against being re- 
quired to “covenant a cooperation in 
the principles of Social Credit before 
being entitled to . . . dividends prom- 
ised . . . to all bona fide citizens of 
Alberta.” 

The King’s disgruntled subject wasn’t 
the only one to protest. Farmers, 
manufacturers, and retailers objected 
to Premier William Aberhart’s “cove- 
nants.” 


TAXES: Last week the burly ex- 
evangelist started registering ‘adult 
and bona fide” Albertans for his Social 
Credit monthly handout—-$25 a head— 
by which he proposes to “boost”’ busi- 
ness. But citizens first must sign 
covenants binding them to support the 
Social Credit system. 

Producers, for example, must swear 
“to sell not less than 50 per cent” of 
their goods for payment in Social Credit 
certificates—paper ‘‘dollars’’ backed by 
the Provincial government. 

Businessmen don’t want to sign be- 
cause they doubt the Premier’s ability 
to finance his scheme. Social Credit, 
they argue, would cost Albertans 
$120,000,000 a year in taxes—eight 
times the government’s normal reve- 
nues. 

Critics contrasted Aberhart’s cove- 
nants with his airy election propaganda: 

“You don’t have to know all about 
Social Credit before you vote... You 
don’t have to understand electricity 

. You know that experts have put 
the system in and all you have to do is 
push the button and get light...” 

The Premier’s bitterest assailant— 
Edmonton’s Chamber of Commerce— 
fired a broadside at the covenants’ 
“vague, indefinite” terms. It demanded 
“a clear explanation” of how the gov- 
ernment proposes to give farmers “a 
fair commission above the actual cost 
cf production.” 

Opposition didn’t deter Aberhart. 
Without going into details, he signed 
up new supporters and promised to do 
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his “level best” togproduce Social Credit 
dividends “some time between Sept. 3 
and Nov. 3.” 


Brick: Meanwhile, the Premier’s 
other financial experiment—the Ve- 
locity Dollar launched a fortnight ago 
—whizzed into difficulties. 

Of 218 merchants in Edmonton’s 
business center, only two last week ac- 
cepted the scrip note—redeemable in 
Dominion currency after two years, 
provided Albertans stick a tiny 1-cent 
stamp on its back every week. 

Sixty-two concerns agreed to take 
the scrip in small quantities. Nearly 
100 refused to touch it. 

The Chamber of Commerce flipped 
the “hot money” right into Ottawa’s 
lap. Asking Premier Mackenzie King 
to outlaw the scrip, the chamber called 
it ‘‘a clear contravention of the Federal 
government’s control over currency and 
legal tender.” 

Ottawa referred the problem “to the 
law officers of the Crown.” 

Premier Aberhart also received a 
legal rebuff at home. Alberta’s Su- 
preme Court granted an injunction re- 
straining Edmonton’s City Council 
from accepting scrip. The Councilors 
had agreed to allow the Social Credit 
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government to keep the city’s $55,000 
monthly share in Federal relief grants. 
Instead of legal currency, Edmonton’s 
unemployed would have _ received 
$85,000 in Velocity Dollars. 

These setbacks caused a_ typical 
Aberhart explosion. He assured a mass 
meeting of supporters that he would 
resign if they gave him a “hint or a 
nod.” 

“You don’t have to throw a brick! 
Would you be glad if I failed?” 


. 
U.S.S.R.: Soviet Police Uncover 


‘New Plot? Against Dictator 

No matter what the offense, the 
Soviet Government never has con- 
demned to death a member of the 
original Bolshevik party. 

Even after the murder of Sergei 
Kiroff in December, 1934, Dictator 
Josef Stalin refused to execute ex- 
Soviet officials implicated in his ad- 
viser’s death. As counterrevolutionary 
plotters, 117 lesser Russians died. But 
the ex-Bolshevik leaders—who ad- 
mitted “moral complicity’—survived 
with long jail terms. 

These included two Red Revolt chief- 
tains who formed a triumvirate with 
Stalin in 1923 and later drove Leon 
Trotsky out of Russia. Gregory Zino- 
vieff (born Pafelbaum), outstanding 
biographer of the dead Soviet saint, 
Lenin; and Leo Kameneff, ex-Ambassa- 
dor to Rome and brother-in-law of 
Trotsky, exiled Soviet strong man. 

Last week Stalin officials discovered 
a new plot against the regime. Five 
antirevolutionists—allegedly sent from 
Norway by Trotsky—‘“directly impli- 
cated” Zinovieff, Kameneff, and four- 
teen other leaders. 

On the next Red Revolution anniver- 
sary—Nov. 6—members of the gang 
would assassinate Stalin. 

Exactly how the jailed leaders had 
“plotted” Stalin’s murder remained a 
mystery. But press and public raged: 
the trial, starting this week, must end 
in a death verdict! 

The Communist party’s newspaper, 
Pravda, charged the conspirators main- 
tained “systematic connection with the 
secret German police.” 
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DIARY: Hollywood Goes White 
Over Mary Astor’s Purple Ink 


Why the hell I keep writing things 
down in this book I don’t know. 

From 1932 to 1935 the former Lucile 
de Vasconcellos Langhanke penned a 
series of personal items in the big red- 
edged ledgers which comprised her 
diary. Divulged to the world press 
three weeks ago, the purple-ink jottings 
gave all Hollywood the shivers. Mil- 
lions of movie fans knew the writer as 
Mary Astor. 

Her spicy intimacies, joyously head- 
lined by the tabloid press, threatened 
not only her own box-office appeal. The 
diary reputedly involved other stars 
valued by the film industry at $12,000,- 
000. For a fortnight the film colony’s 
highest-pressure executives feverishly 
sought the answer to one question: 
how can we hush up this thing? 


CausE: The public airing of bedroom 
linen grew out of an action brought by 
Miss Astor against Dr. Franklyn 
Thorpe, her divorced second husband. 
She sought custody of their 4-year-old 
daughter, Marylyn, and also asked that 
the divorce decree—which she had not 
contested last year—be set aside and 
the marriage annulled. 


In support of this request, she charged 
that, when they were married in 1931, 
the physician already had a wife. 
Thorpe, determined to keep the child, 
retaliated by describing Miss Astor as 
“a person of continuous, gross, immoral 
conduct.’’ It could be proved, he added, 
by reference to the diary, a few pas- 
sages of which he cited. 


Marylyn announced that she loved 
both her parents. But the legal battle 
was on, 

The doctor, who bears a facial re- 
semblance to Ronald Colman, drew the 
first mud. A nursemaid in his home 
testified that he had entertained over- 
night four women, including Norma 
Taylor, a friend of Tommy Manville, 
asbestos heir. The ladies were invari- 
ably to be found next morning, said the 
witness, in Dr. Thorpe’s bedroom. 


The proceedings, held variously in 
Los Angeles superior courtrooms in the 
obelisk-like city hall tower building and 
the ancient hall of records, attracted an 
audience 95 per cent women. Because 
the auburn-haired actress’s daylight 
hours were occupied by the filming of 
“Dodsworth,” Judge Goodwin J. Knight 
permitted night sessions. 


Miss Astor—whose testimony was 
punctuated frequently by the phrase, 
‘I don’t recall”—was soon as uncom- 
fortable as her husband had been dur- 
Ing the testimony about the four ladies. 
Cross-examined by John Anderson, coun- 
sel for Dr. Thorpe, she admitted that 
she had met George Kaufman, the play- 
Wright, in New York. 


Then Anderson sought to introduce 
as evidence the self-audit of Miss As- 
lor’s affairs. Judge Knight refused to 
Permit it. Rumors about the diary 


ACME 


Marylyn Thorpe: Stubbornly Impartial 


INTERNATIONAL 


George Kaufman: ‘I Do Not Keep aDiary’ 


INTERNATIONAL 


The Principals Between Rounds 


spread. Anderson intimated he might 
give it to the press. 


Counci_: On the evening of Aug. 7 
filmdom’s executives got together for 
a secret conference. They included Dr. 
A. H. Giannini, president, and Sam- 
uel Goldwyn, owner-member of United 
Artists; Harry Cohn, president of Co- 
lumbia Pictures; and Irving Thalberg, 
M.G.M. vice president. Their talk was 
serious. Goldwyn expected to produce 
“Dodsworth,” which Miss Astor was 
just completing. Cohn had her signed 
to star in two Columbia films. 

The movie men decided to appoint 
Mendel Silberberg as Kaufman’s attor- 
ney. The lawyer had a reputation as 
a super diplomat. He had won a name 
in Hollywood for steering Jean Harlow 
out of a maelstrom of gossip when her 
husband, Paul Bern, committed suicide. 

If Silberberg couldn’t fix things, the 
film magnates had other arguments. 
Roland Rich Woolley, Miss Astor’s 
attorney, has a movie clientele which 
includes Ann Harding. Anderson, with 
comparatively few Hollywood clients, 
might like more. Would not both law- 
yers be reasonable if the studio execu- 
tives pointed out that the action must 
be settled immediately out of court? 


ConFIDENCES: The huddle failed to 
avert what the executives feared. Three 
days later Anderson gave some juicy 
tidbits to the press. Although expur- 
gated, they described a meeting in New 
York where Miss Astor and Kaufman 
saw aplay. “Afterward we had a drink 
some place, and then we went to a little 
flat in 73rd Street where we could be 
alone, and it was all very thrilling and 
beautiful—” 

Other passages revealed that Kauf- 
man didn’t love her and told her so. 
Still others verged on the philosophi- 
cal: “What I want to know is—what 
the hell is it all about—what is going to 
happen and why? And what is life all 
about ?” 

An occasional excerpt indicated dis- 
illusionment: “I don’t care a great deal 
for California and I hate Hollywood.” 
“Nothing could have been more sincere 
than my love for him [Kaufman] and 
yet—now that I have everything the 
way I worked and sweated and grieved 
to get it—it’s just so much ashes.” 


Conciusion: After waiting eight 
days for Kaufman to appear, the court 
issued a bench warrant for his arrest. 
But the co-author of “Dinner at Eight” 
and “Once in a Lifetime” had disap- 
peared. In his absence, the movie men 
last week persuaded the two litigants 
to adjust their differences. 

Under the terms of the settlement, 
Miss Astor obtained custody of Mary- 
lyn for nine months of the year. The 
child will spend the remaining three 
months with her father. The court im- 
pounded the diary. Dr. Thorpe, who 
had begun a series of newspaper ar- 
ticles entitled “I Married An Actress,” 
declared himself dissatisfied with the 
outcome of the case. 

Forty-eight hours after the dispute 
was quashed, Kaufman received re- 
porters in New York. “I have one piece 
of big news for the American public,” 
he said. “I have not kept a diary.” 
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WIDE WORLD PHOTOS 


Two Hundred Families, Living on Drought-Blighted Farms, The New Deal Had Promised Them 40-Acre Homesteads in 
Left the Relief Rolls in May, 1935; They Sailed From Seattle ka’s Matanuska Valley; They Drew Their Farms Out of « 
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Inspecting the First Potato Crop 


WIDE WORLD 


A Race Against Winter Was Run, but Even Winter Over, 
the School Had a Roof When the Snow Came 


Man and Beast 





They Had to Relax, Too—Hence Cafes Stump Heaps Stood fo 


RESETTLEMENT: Through WPA the New Deal shifted 
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KEYSTONE PHOTOS Those who covered the greatest distance in the transfer 
After the Work Day, a Lamp-Lit Supper were 200 hardy but destitute, drought-ridden families 
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Just South of the Arctic Circle—in the Morass Left 
by the Melting Snows—They Started Building Roads 
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In Palmer, Center of Their Colony, They Lived Mostly in 
Tents and Mud, Waiting for Lumber; Some Left in Disgust 
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Against a Background of Snow-Capped Moun- 
Beast Colonization tains, They Continued Fighting 


the North 
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NEWSPHOTOS BY FATHER HUBBARD FROM WIDE WORLD 


and More Farmland 


innesota. Of Scandi- 
the $3,851,000 re- 
Matanuska Valley. 
1 few decided they 


This Way Out, but Only 47 Families Took It 


didn’t like living in tents, even temporarily. Then 
Winter set in. Dissension melted with snow, and the 
colony emerged this Spring contented with snug 
homes, a school, moving pictures, and telephones. 


WIDE WORLD 


Summer Days Are 20 Hours Long 
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EUROPEAN, WIDE WORLD 
The Only Winning American Swimmers: 
Adolph Kiefer (Top) and Jack Medica 





OLYMPICS: Germany, Unofficial 
World Champions; U. S., Second 


Berlin stadium, 9 P.M. last Sunday. 
Cannons thundering. Rockets sizzling 
through the air. Floodlights shining on 
a parade of flag-bearers. Trumpets 
blasting. More than 100,000 Germans 
booming German songs. Speeches. 
Choirs singing. Bells tolling. The 
eleventh modern Olympiad came to an 
end. 


During the final days of competition, 
American correspondents concentrated 
on stories about water sports—events 
in which the United States splashed to 
many victories. But in straight swim- 
ming for speed, Japan’s men and Hol- 
land’s women proved superior on a 
point-score basis. The outstanding mer- 
man of the Olympics was Detsuo Ha- 
muro of Japan, who breast-stroked 200 
meters to a new world’s record of 
2:42.5. 

A fat Dutch girl almost equaled Jesse 


EUROPEAN 


1, 2, 3 in Springboard Diving: Left to Right, Rawls, 2; Gestring, 1; Hill, 3 


Owens’s stunt of winning four first 
places. Rita Mastenbroek led the 100. 
meter free-style swim, the 400-meter 
free-style, was a member of Holland's 
victorious 400-meter relay quartet, and 
in the 100-meter backstroke finished 
second to a teammate, Dina Stenff. 

Only two Americans won swimming 
races: Jack Medica, the 400-meter free- 
style; and Adolph Kiefer, the 100-meter 
backstroke. However, by counting div- 
ing events as part of swimming, Uncle 
Sam’s patriots could produce statistics 
proving that this country won the 
team-swimming title. 

United States girls finished one, two, 
three in the springboard dive—first, 13- 
year-old Marjorie Gestring, youngest 
Olympic winner; second, Katherine 
Rawls; third, Dorothy Poynton Hill. 
Mrs. Hill also won the platform dive, 
followed by Velma Dunn. Dick Degen- 
er of Detroit won the men’s spring- 
board dive; Marshall Wayne of Miami, 
the platform dive. 


WINNERS: Nations have never agreed 
on a point-scoring system to determine 
the country that wins the Olympics; so 
two or three countries invariably claim 
the mythical championship. 

This year almost any impartial cal- 
culator must award the palm to Ger- 
many, winner of 33 gold-medal first 
prizes, 26 silver second prizes, and 30 
bronze third prizes. Germans dominat- 
ed women’s track, shooting, modern 
pentathlon, yachting, gymnastics, eques- 
trian competition, rowing, field hand- 
ball, boxing—and they failed to score 
in only two events, basketball and 
soccer. 

Undoubtedly the United States de- 
serves the runner-up position. With 
382 athletes, 66 fewer than Germany 
used, the Stars and Stripes earned 24 
gold medals, 20 silver medals, and 12 
bronze. But the United States shone in 
only three branches of sport: men's 
track, swimming, and basketball. 

In canoeing, the best American fin- 
ished fourth; in shooting, sixth. No 
United States athlete placed in cycling 
or fencing. This country’s field hand- 
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Rita Mastenbroek: Close to Owens 
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pall players, field hockeyists, and soc- 
cer stars were unable to win a game. 
In boxing, yachting, and gymnastics, 
Americans won places far down the 
list. The eight-oared race, won by the 
University of Washington crew, was 
only one of seven rowing events. (Ger- 
many pulled to victory in five others; 
Great Britain in one.) 


ConcLusions: A number of foreign 
camera men left Berlin last Monday 
muttering nasty things about Leni Rei- 
fenstahl, the ex-actress and close friend 
of Hitler. Throughout the games, she 
ruled photographers with an iron fist. 
Whenever one of them focused on 
something she did not want filmed, a 
mysterious messenger popped up from 
nowhere and handed the photographer 
a card: “Remove yourself immediate- 
ly from where you now are—Reifen- 
stahl.” Persistent picture hunters who 
received two slips in one day were 
banned permanently. 


® Newspaper men unofficially crowned 
Hitler the champion fan. He drew his 
arm back with the weight throwers, 
rowed with the rowers, and was the 
first to jump up cheering when the 
Swastika sailed up a flagpole to sig- 
nalize a German victory. 


* Harried by autograph seekers and 
interviewers, Jesse Owens last week 
could not make up his mind whether 
to return to Ohio State this Fall or to 
cash in on theatrical offers to tour the 
country. Free of charge, he revealed 
the secret of his record-breaking 
sprints and jumps: 

“IT hold my breath during the last 
stretch. I stick with the field, breath- 
ing naturally until 30 yards from the 
finish, and then I take one big breath, 
tense all my abdominal muscles, and 
set sail. . . I do the same thing in the 
broad jump. About 40 feet from the 
take-off I get that big breath, and then 
I don’t let it out until I’m safely in 
the pit.” 

Last Monday Owens definitely de- 
cided to turn pro—after the Amateur 
Athletic Union, headed by Avery Brun- 
dage, had suspended him for refusing to 
appear with an American squad of 
track stars in Sweden. Owens explained: 

“T've lost 6 pounds being circused and 
pushed all over Europe. I’m burned 
out and tired of being treated like a 
head of cattle. I’m turning professional 
because I’m busted and know the diffi- 
culties encountered by any member of 
my race in getting financial security 
... because if I have money I can help 
my race like Booker T. Washington... 
because I owe it to my wife .. . and be- 
cause after I have made some money, 
I hope to go into politics and do some- 
thing for my people.” 


* Germans never want to see another 
baseball game. Curious to discover 
why Americans have adopted it as 
their national pastime, 110,000 spec- 
tators, largest crowd that ever wit- 
hessed baseball in any country, gath- 
fred under the floodlights of Reich- 
Sportfeld one night last week to see an 
exhibition between two American teams 
billed as “World Champions” and 








NEWS-WEEK PHOTOS BY PAT TERRY 


BASEBALL: To celebrate the 60th anniversary of the National League, players last week 
staged an old-fashioned game at the Polo Grounds, New York. With ten men on a side, the 
catcher stood far behind the plate and caught the pitcher’s throws on the first bounce. 
No one wore gloves but base runners pulled on chest protectors for sliding. The umpire 
called in an assistant to back up his decisions and, when both were in doubt, asked fans to 


shout “safe” or “out.” 





“Olympics.” Actually the players were 
college boys. 

Bewildered and bored, the crowd 
cheered just three times—before the 
game when the players Nazi-saluted, 
during the game when an announcer 
said it was half over, and afterward 
at word that a long-awaited concert 
was about to begin. 


® Never again will a giant basketball 
team, like the present champion United 
States quintet, be allowed to compete 
on an Olympic court. (Bill Schmidt is 
6 feet 8, Joe Fortenberry 6 feet 7, two 
others 6 feet 6.) 

Influenced by the Japanese, the In- 
ternational Basketball Federation last 
week ruled that hereafter the top 
height for international players is 6 
feet 2 13/16 inches (1.90 meters). 


© The American Olympic team will ar- 
rive home in two sections—one Aug. 
28, the other Sept. 3. Mayor La Guar- 
dia of New York promises both groups 
a “Lindbergh welcome’’—screaming 
tugboats, confetti, ticker tape, speeches, 
medals, and a dinner at the girly 
French Casino. 
e 


SOAPBOX DERBY: The Major 
Sport Event of a Silly Season 
The hot month of August is the silly 


season of sport: cat racing and motor- 
cycle football in England, ricksha 





racing in New York. Less novel but 
much more popular than any of these 
athletic oddities is the soapbox derby— 
a downhill coasting race for boys under 
16 in tiny motorless vehicles that they 
have built themselves for less than $10. 

The prospect of seeing 116 home- 
town soapbox champions compete for 
the International Soapbox Champion- 
ship of the World last week lured 100,- 
000 spectators to a concrete strip on the 
south side of Akron, Ohio. Broadcast 
over a national hookup, the event turned 
out to be not only a coasting contest 
but a free-for-all of publicity-conscious 
manufacturers, vying for the privilege 
of giving away their products. 

Waltham presented each boy with a 
watch. Fisher Body offered steel hel- 
mets for protection.in case any of the 
cars, traveling at their average speed of 
almost 27 miles per hour, cracked up. 
Goodrich set up a repair garage for 
the midget speedsters. 

To the winner, Herbert Muench, a 14- 
year-old St. Louis boy, Chevrolet Motor 
Co. awarded a $2,000 scholarship at 
any State university or college whose 
entrance examinations he can pass. 
Tow-haired and bashful, young Muench 
hugged his mother and revealed his 
plans: “I don’t know what college I’m 
going to... but I had a lot of fun 
building my little car and I think I'll 
study engineering.” 

Chevrolet gave Harold Hansen, a 
White Plains, N. Y., boy, a “master 
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Down a 1,100-Foot Chute, Harold Muench (Left) Coasted to the Championship 
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He Won a Mother’s Hug and 
a Chance to Go to College 


ACME 
True TO Form: At Goshen, N. Y., Ben 
White last week drove Rosalind, the favor- 
ite, to a Hambletonian victory in two 
straight heats and earned his 21-year-old 
son, Gibson, owner of the horse, $18,669.11. 
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WIDE WORLD 


coach” for finishing second, and Robert 
Richards of Lima, Ohio, a “standard 
coach” for coming in third. 

Credit—or blame—for the soapbox 
racing craze rests on Myron E. Scott, 
a Dayton, Ohio, reporter, who four 
years ago was wandering around the 
streets of his home town looking for a 
“human interest” story. He noticed 
several youngsters sliding down a hill 
in their own creations. Returning to 
his desk, he persuaded his bosses to 
ballyhoo a race for prizes. It drew 500 
entrants, 40,000 spectators. 

Other newspapers, sensing a chance 
to promote circulation, snapped up the 
soapbox idea, and Chevrolet jumped in 
to sponsor it on a national scale. One 
day last week an Akron newspaper de- 
voted a fourteen-page section to the 
sport, and 500 out-of-town newspaper- 
men poured into the Blimp city to re- 
port details for soapbox conscious read- 
ers back home. 


NEWSPHOTOS BY MAX HAAS 

Upset: In spite of a bad knee, Mme. 
Sylvia Henrotin of France scampered over 
grass courts at Rye, N. Y., eliminated Alice 
Moerble, Helen Jacobs’s foremost rival of the 
year,and won the championship of the East. 
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SERMONS: Trying to Stop Them. 
Dr. Fleming Starts Discussion 


In England an Anglican parson asked 
his country congregation what they 
wanted him to preach about. “Preach 
about five minutes,” replied a parish. 
ioner. 

Last week Americans learned that 
the Rev. Dr. Frederic S. Fleming, rec. 
tor of Trinity Church, New York, 
thought even five minutes too much. In 
the 239-year-old parish’s yearbook—is- 
sued while he vacationed in Europe— 
the Episcopalian wrote: “There is prac- 
tically no preaching worth the name 
. . . For the most part, sermons today 
are a very poor edition of ‘topical’ 
homiletics, a brand of religious ‘pep- 
talks’ . . . Why cannot a Christian be 
permitted to go to church to worship 
his God without always being assaulted 
by a barrage from the pulpit?” 

So the Church may “once again bring 
salvation to the world, and begin to 
save its own soul,” Dr. Fleming recom- 
mended “a moratorium on preaching 
for a period of one or two years.” 

Dr. Fleming’s proposal loosened an 
avalanche of approval, disapproval, and 
silence. At his Summer home in Maine, 
Dr. William T. Manning, Bishop of New 
York and the rector’s superior, was 
among the silent. So were most of the 
priest’s fellow Episcopal clergy—at 
least in print. Privately they considered 
his suggestion sheer nonsense: shorter 
sermons, yes; but not a ban on all 
preaching. 

Several ministers felt Dr. Fleming 
should be the last to criticize—his ser- 
mons are invariably long. 

Some spoke their minds freely. The 
Lord Bishop of London, Dr. Arthur F. 
Winnington-Ingram, passing through 
New York on his way to Canada, agreed 
“there are too many sermons.” 

Dr. John Haynes Holmes, minister 
of New York’s Community Church, 
thought Dr. Fleming’s words “a gross 
slander on scores of his brethren.” 
Clifford P. Morehouse, editor of The 
Living Church, Episcopal weekly, said: 
“An hour spent in quiet prayer and 
meditation is more valuable than half 
a dozen sermons. We have forgotten 
the precept: ‘Be still and know that I 
am God’.” 

Another Episcopal editor, Dr. Guy 
Emery Shipler of The Churchman, 
agreed there is too much sermonizing, 
but found Dr. Fleming’s remedy ‘“‘inef- 
fective.” He thinks church members 
should have “a four-year course in 
Christian training, including preaching, 
and three years’ practice in Christian 
service.” Those who don’t qualify 
should then be “fired.” This, Dr. Ship- 
ler thinks, ‘‘would eliminate the stuffed 
shirts whose stupidity and selfishness 
have suffocated the Church.” 

In Boston, Zion’s Herald, American 
Methodism’s oldest weekly, speculated 
on what lay behind Dr. Fleming's re 
marks: “The true Gospel is dynamite 
. .. Many capitalists in these days are 
dissatisfied with modern preaching be- 
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cause it says “Thou art the man’ and 
pecause its influence is literally revolu- 
tionizing public opinion .. . Trinity 
owns income-producing assets of $32,- 
000,000. In 1935 it actually received a 
gross income, mostly from real-estate 
holdings, of $2,457,780. Many of New 
York’s wealthiest men are pewholders 
in Old Trinity at the head of Wall 
Street. Have the rector’s views been 
colored by big business? Is he reflect- 
ing the opinions of his rich members?” 
Last Sunday in New York, Dr. Flem- 
ing’s plea for a moratorium became 
the topic of both Protestant and Roman 
Catholic preachers. At St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral, Mgr. J. Francis A. McIntyre 
expressed Catholic reaction: “we are 
hopeful the reverend gentleman was 
facetious in his remarks, though it 
would be strange for one believing in 
God—a supposed believer in God and 
having a knowledge of God—to be 
facetious anent the word of God. 
“Imagine silencing the word of the 
Maker of the universe,” the priest con- 
tinued, “silencing the voice of Him 
through Whom we live and have our 
being, through Whose bounty we are 
sustained in life - Silencing that 
voice would bring us back to pagan 
days... shall we revert to paganism?” 


® On the Pacific Coast another Episco- 
pal rector made headlines last week. 
The Rev. Wallace de O. Maxey, rector 
of All Saints’ Church, San Francisco, 
sent his resignation to his Bishop, the 
Rt. Rev. Dr. Edward L. Parsons. Or- 
dained only four months ago, Mr. Maxey 
wrote that he was “firmly convinced 
that if a man wants to really preach 
Christianity, and by that I mean the 
teachings of one Jesus of Nazareth, he 
has no right to tie up with those who 
are advocating more ‘churchianity’.” 
Asking the Bishop to depose him from 
the ministry, Mr. Maxey said he would 
“take great delight in convincing as 
many people as possible that the Jesus 
whom they think founded their church 
is most certainly no longer its head.” 


FATHER MAGUIRE: 
Famous ‘Priest of the Poor’ 


Succeeds 


In 1876, Mgr. Stephen V. Ryan, 
Bishop of Buffalo, assigned the Rev. 
Nelson H. Baker—convert from Protes- 
tantism—to nearby Lackawanna with 
orders to rebuild St. John’s Protectory, 
an impoverished reform school for boys. 

The task completed, Father Baker 
obtained permission to inaugurate addi- 
tional charitable work. Remembering 
his visit as a seminarian to the famous 
Shrine of Our Lady of Victory in Paris, 
the priest had visions of erecting a 
Similar institution in western New 
York. 

Giving help to needy persons of all 
creeds, Father Baker soon became 
nationally known as “Priest of the 
Poor.” From all over the country 
Catholics sent him alms to raise a 
mighty structure in honor of Our Lady 
of Victory. 

About the $3,000,000 marble edifice 
—the only church in the United States 


given the privileged title of basilica by 
the Pope—with its huge dome surpassed 
only by that of the Capitol in Washing- 
ton, Father Baker’s organization, known 
officially as Our Lady of Victory Chari- 
ties, grew to comprise a maternity 
home, an orphan asylum, a boys’ trade 
school, homes for infants and working 
boys, a hospital, and a 600-acre farm. 

Called the “Second Holy City,” the 
$25,000,000 institution has provided 
home and education for more than 
25,000 orphans, given clothing to more 
than 500,000 destitute persons, and 
rendered free medical care to some 
250,000 people. Though its founder and 
superintendent became a Monsignor 
and Vicar General of the Diocese of 
Buffalo—second in rank to the Bishop 
—he remained until he died last month 
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Rev. Joseph E. Maguire: His New Task 
in Lackawanna Fills Him With Humility 


at 95 simply Father Baker, “Priest of 
the Poor.” 

Last week, about the same time that 
Father Baker’s will disclosed, “I have 
no money in any bank, no bonds nor 
securities of any kind or form; and I 
am indebted to no one financially, and 
no one is indebted to me,” Buffalonians 
heard who would succeed the priest. 

Mgr. John J. Nash, acting Bishop of 
Buffalo—Bishop William Turner died a 
few days before Father Baker—ap- 
pointed the Rev. Joseph E. Maguire. 

Born in Brooklyn 50 years ago, 
Father Maguire has spent his 25-year 
priesthood in the Diocese of Buffalo. 
Fifteen years ago Bishop Turner sent 
him to reorganize tiny St. Agatha’s 
parish within the shadows of one of 
Buffalo’s great steel plants. Because 
of business conditions in the area, St. 
Agatha’s had been closed for more 
than a year. A good administrator and 
a kindly priest—he says he can call all 
his parishioners by their first names— 
Father Macguire soon had St. Agatha’s 
on a firm basis. 

“When I was selected for Father 
Baker’s post,” he said, “I was not sur- 
prised. I was shocked. I could hardly 
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speak for half an hour. Such a posi- 
tion is truly a high honor and the pos- 
sibility of my being picked to fill it was 
beyond ever dreaming about. I am go- 
ing to my new work fully conscious 
that there can never be another Father 
Baker. The realization that I am to 
step into the place which he filled so 
splendidly fills me with humility. If I 
am to accomplish anything at Our 
Lady of Victory Institutions, the bulk 
of the work must be done by divine 
Providence and Our Lady of Victory.” 


EVICTION: Father Smith Ousts 
Barebacked Girl From Church 


Putting aside his purple stole, the 
Rev. James A. Smith, pastor of St. 
Joseph’s Roman Catholic Church, Baby- 
lon, Long Island, emerged from the 
confessional last Saturday evening. 
Walking up the aisle of the church, he 
could hardly believe his eyes when he 
saw a barebacked young woman in 
slacks and a halter, kneeling in a pew. 


The priest, always forthright in his 
actions—two years ago when he had a 
parish at Sayville, he picketed a movie 
theatre showing indecent films—went 
up to the girl and tapped her arm: “I’m 
sorry,” he said, “but you will have to 
leave. I will not permit improperly 
dressed women to come into the house 
of God.” The woman left. 


A few minutes later she returned, 
this time with a sweater over her hal- 
ter. Again Father Smith admonished 
her: “Go back and put a skirt on.” 


When the girl became obdurate, Fa- 
ther Smith grasped her wrists, pulled 
her into the aisle, and started march- 
ing her to the door. “You don’t have to 
drag me,” she protested, shaking her- 
self free, ‘I'll go out.” 


Next morning at each of the five 
masses, Father Smith’s gray-blue eyes 
flashed as he stood in the pulpit and 
preached an unscheduled sermon: “in 
the early part of the season I found it 
necessary to remind ladies not to come 
into the church with uncovered heads. 
I didn’t think it would be necessary, 
also, to warn them not to come in with 
uncovered backs and without skirts. 


“Yesterday, for the second time this 
Summer, I had to eject a barebacked, 
pantalooned female, and when I say 
‘eject’ I mean that, for I had to drag 
her from the pew. If she had not 
agreed to go I would have dragged her 
to the gutter where she belongs and 
whence she probably sprang. 


“In taking this stand,” Father Smith 
advised his listeners, “I am not finding 
fault with the ordinary Summer dress 
of the ladies, God bless them, because 
they must be cool. But I don’t pro- 
pose to allow half-naked, unladylike 
morons. to enter my church. Christ 
drove the money-changers out of the 
temple, but I venture to say that the 
money-changers were schoolboys in 
comparison to the immodest hussies 
who dare to come into the presence of 
the Blessed Sacrament in half-naked 
costumes.” 
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SCIENCE 





RESEARCH: Artificial Heart-Lung 
Interests Copenhagen Congress 


A little past the middle of last cen- 
tury three businessmen made discov- 
eries destined to have profound influ- 
ence on science. 

In Sweden, Alfred Bernhard Nobel 
found that nitroglycerine mixed with 
porous, absorbent clay formed a stable, 
easily handled explosive—dynamite. 
With his resultant fortune, he rewarded 
scientific research. 

In America, John D. Rockefeller 
learned the world would pay good hard 
dollars for nearly every petroleum 
product his chemists devised. From 
this golden stream he diverted millions 
into his Institute for Medical Research. 

In Denmark an obscure brewer— 
Carl Jacobsen—stumbled on a new, 
clear strain of yeast which produced a 
beer as light and delicate as any Pil- 
sener. The kroner that poured in as his 
beer was poured down, he used to en- 
courage Denmark’s arts and sciences. 

When he died, he left his brewery to 
a specially created philanthropic foun- 
dation; his villa as a temporary home 
and throne of honor for his coun- 
try’s scientific men of the moment. 
Present occupant: Niels Bohr, world- 
famous theoretical physicist and Ein- 
stein heckler. 

Last week, largely because Jacob- 
sen’s money has enabled Danish scien- 
tists to capture four of Nobel’s prizes, 
Copenhagen became the scene of a 
meeting where two Rockefeller re- 
searchers won most attention. 

The International Congress of Ex- 
perimental Cytology drew 250 students 
from all over the world to swap facts 
about the new cellular science which 
is bridging the gap between anatomy 
and physiology. But, although the visi- 
tors’ book contained names of world- 
wide scientific importance, delegates 
spent most of their spare time gaping 
at an aviator turned researcher: 
Charles Augustus Lindbergh. 

A fortnight ago the expatriate Amer- 
ican flew to Copenhagen to assemble 
the artificial heart-lung machine which 
he and Alexis Carrel devised last year 
in Rockefeller laboratories. For nearly 
a week Lindbergh worked day and 
night adjusting the perfusion appara- 
tus which can keep whole organs— 
thyroids, ovaries, spleens, hearts, kid- 
neys—alive indefinitely outside the 
body. 

Then he called in his research su- 
perior, Dr. Carrel of the Rockefeller 
Institute. Deftly Carrel snipped a thy- 
roid out of an anesthetized cat and de- 
posited it quickly in the machine’s or- 
gan chamber. An oxygen-nitrogen-car- 
bon dioxide mixture—which aerated 
the machine’s circulating blood and 
also forced it to circulate—started hiss- 
ing into the system. 

With these behind-scenes operations 
completed, Lindbergh was ready to 
make his bow to a scientific audience. 
Ten at a time visitors filed in. Beam- 
ing happily, Lindbergh explained me- 


Prof. Marker, a Jar of Ergosterol, and a Capsule of Synthetic Theelin 


chanical points in English. Carrel, 
speaking in French, covered scientific 
aspects. 

“The outstanding significance of 
the apparatus is that Lindbergh suc- 
ceeded in making a blood serum pul- 
sate. Previous apparatus had currents 
running smoothly without pulsation, 
and the tissue in it died. 

“The new apparatus proves that 
smooth-running blood alone is not 
enough to maintain life. It must pul- 
sate. Why, we don’t understand. But 
surely here is an approach to one of 
life’s greatest riddles.” 

The cost of the pump, revealed for 
the first time: $250. 


THEELIN: Research Step Three: 


Hormone Made Chemically 

In 1923 a piercing-eyed, studious- 
looking biochemist in the St. Louis 
University School of Medicine cut out 
a huge research task for himself. Dr. 
Edward A. Doisy, 30 at the time, began 
tracking down the hormone secreted by 
the female gonads, the ovaries. 

Impure extracts of these glands had 
performed near miracles in Europe. 
Treated with them, guinea pigs minus 
ovaries had been forced into heat, and 
rats had matured four days after birth. 
Work with human beings had lan- 
guished for lack of pure extracts and 
pure facts. 


Doisy knew the hormone was pres- 
ent in the urine of pregnant woman in 
about the proportion of one part to 
four million. Hence even a salt shaker 
full of the white crystals would require 
reduction of thousands of gallons of the 
mother liquid. With his helpers Doisy 
started collections from St. Louis ma- 
ternity hospitals. After six years of 
work, in 1929 they announced isolation 
of the new hormone which they named 
theelin. 

This was step two in research into 
the ovary, step one being the original 
determination of the function of the 
ductless gland and its hormone. 

Last week two Pennsylvania State 
College researchers—Russell E. Marker 
and Thomas S. Oakwood—completed 
step three after eighteen months’ work. 
Using ordinary laboratory chemicals 
they synthesized theelin—made it arti- 
ficially from a base substance by put- 
ting in a carbon and hydrogen atom 
here and burning out an oxygen atom 
there. 

Specifically they started with ergos- 
terol, a fatty matter present in sheep's 
wool and base for commercial Vitamin 
D. Chemically they converted this into 
neoergostersl, then robbed the latter 
compound of hydrogen atoms until it 
became dehydroneoergosterol. After 
two more bits of chemical juggling pure 
crystalline theelin resulted. 

Other work has indicated theelin for 
various ailments which beset women. 
It has been used successfully to combat 
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frigidity, to relieve the often devastat- 
ing nervous disorders of the menopause, 
and to restore normal periodic function- 
ing. It can also apparently normalize 
secondary sexual characteristics: de- 
velopment of breasts and distribution 
of body hair. 

Parke, Davis, which sponsored Doisy’s 
work, also financed the discovery of 
synthetic theelin. A result likely to re- 
dound to this drug firm’s benefit: the 
new substance will chase from the 
market patent medicines supposed to 
cure women’s disorders. 


MENTAL BLOCKS: Prof. Bills 


Discovers How the Brain Rests 


While a man walks, one leg relaxes 
as the other works. Periodic blinking 
rests the eyes, and near-automatic 
stoppages rejuvenate busy muscles. 
But when, psychologists have asked, 
does the brain rest? How can it with- 
stand the steady battering of thinking 
processes, and still function smoothly 
for hours on end? Why does work im- 
pair its efficiency so little when work 
has such disastrous effect on muscles? 

Last week Dr. Arthur Gilbert Bills, 
Associate Psychology Professor at the 
University of Chicago, completed a dec- 
ade of study that answered these ques- 
tions. The brain, he concluded, does 
rest; what’s more, it rests by going 
blank as often as ten times in a single 
minute. 

Dr. Bills found his clue in public 
speakers’ annoying habit of punctuat- 
ing their speeches with “uhs” and 
“ahs.” He suspected that these awk- 
ward vocal bridges between thoughts 
might represent mental rest periods. 

Because of the split-second brevity 
of the blocks in thought, the veteran 
sergeant of three major Western-front 
offensives decided he needed special 
testing apparatus—something that 
would flash stimuli and record reaction 
time. His “psychergometer”’ resulted. 

The machine reeled off test stimuli— 
addition and subtraction problems, 
naming colors, naming opposites, and 
substitution of numbers for letters— 
and left automatic records of a sub- 
ject’s mental activity. With the help of 
50 graduate students, results piled up. 

A typical subject registered 3.6 
blocks—thought stoppages—per minute 
during the first fifteen minutes he 
concentrated on the psychergometer; 
4.9 the second; 5.9 the third; and 6.4 in 
the last weary period. Length of the 
blocks rose steadily from 1.9 seconds to 
24 seconds. Conclusion: “Blocks in- 
crease in frequency ... with the onset 
of fatigue.” Hence brain-weary speak- 
ers are the most offensive hemmers and 
hawers; empty heads the least annoy- 
ing. 

By making the subject rest at his 
charted block periods, Dr. Bills found 
he could almost completely eliminate 
the mental blind spots. This phenom- 
‘non might explain why workingmen 
Survive the high-pressure rigors of a 
fast-moving assembly line: between 
fach operation there is a fleetingly 
brief rest period. 


AVIATION 





AIR MARKERS: Women Pilots 
Help Make Private Flying Safe 


At the close of 1935 the Federal Gov- 
ernment had an investment of $50,- 
000,000 in airway aids, including 268 
radio-broadcast and beacon stations, 
203 weather-reporting stations, and 
13,260 miles of teletype service—all de- 
signed to benefit the scheduled air lines. 
But until last September, not a dollar 
of Federal money had been spent on 
aids to private flyers, who last year 
flew 85,000,000 miles to the air lines’ 
55,000,000. Relatively few private pilots 
have radio facilities to make use of 
Federal aids; fewer still confine their 
courses to established airways. Avi- 
ators have long felt a need for aids in 
cross-country flying. 

Last Fall a woman from the Nation- 
al Advisory Committee for Aeronautics 
went to Eugene L. Vidal, Director of 
the Bureau of Air Commerce, with a 
plan to dot the entire country with air 
markers—enormous signs painted on 
roofs, giving the location, meridian line, 
and mileage and direction to the near- 
est airport. 

The woman was Mrs. Phoebe Omlie, 
whose husband was killed two weeks 
ago in the crash of a Chicago & South- 
ern ship near St. Louis. Vidal approved 
her scheme and appointed her to carry 
it out. 

Failing to get a Federal grant for the 
purpose, she persuaded the WPA to 
adopt it as part of a nationwide airport- 
improvement and construction pro- 
gram. 





Pilots Thaden, Noyes, MacCloskey, and Richey Have Sold 8,000 Air Markers 


That meant selling the idea to non- 
air-minded State administrators and 
local politicians. Mrs. Omlie decided it 
was a job for women. She signed up 
Louise Thaden, onetime holder of the 
women’s endurance record; Helen 
Richey, first woman air-line pilot; and 
Helen MacCloskey, holder of the wom- 
en’s 100-kilometer speed record for 
light planes. Last week a fourth was 
added: Blanche Noyes, who in 1930 
took John D. Rockefeller Sr: on his 
only flight. 

At a salary of $2,600 a year each, 
they tour assigned sections of the coun- 
try, talking to WPA administrators, 
addressing Rotary Club meetings, and 
giving technical advice. They must be 
expert salesmen as well as pilots. A 
stubborn official can usually be con- 
vinced by flying him 15 miles from the 
airport and letting him try to find the 
way back. 

Mrs. Omlie’s group has already done 
a lot of convincing. Last week 8,000 
yellow air markers, from 7 to 25 feet 
high and visible from at least 2,500 feet 
were under construction or completed 
in 30 States. More than $400,000 of 
WPA funds had been appropriated for 
the work. Most of the signs are in 
small towns, hard to recognize from 
the air. Large cities are so.few and 
far apart in most States that a pilot 
can nearly always identify one readily. 

Before Winter the women hope to 
have 12,000 markers at 15-mile inter- 
vals over the entire country. They feel 
that novices then will venture away 
from their home fields, and cross-coun- 
try flyers will not have to circle rail- 
road stations to get a glimpse of signs 
over the platforms. 
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TRANSITION 





BirtHDAY: Ethel Barrymore, who 
last week announced she would retire 
from the stage, 57, Aug. 15. “There is 
no lure in the footlights when you've 
stared at them since you were 12...I1 
am fed up with hotels... travel... 
being an actress ...I want to stay 
home like other people.’”’ She expects 
to keep busy teaching dramatics ‘to 
young people.” Miss Barrymore “re- 
tired’ once before—in May, 1935— 
planning to start a dramatic arts 
school in Washington, D. C., but went 
on the road again last Winter in Som- 
erset Maugham’s “Constant Wife.” 

MARRIED: In a double ceremony, the 
daughters of Moses L. Annenberg 
(publisher of The New York Morning 
Telegraph and The Philadelphia. In- 
quirer), Mrs. Lita Annenberg Howard 
to Joseph H. Hazen, attorney for War- 
ner Brothers Pictures; Mrs. Enid An- 
nenberg Bensinger to Ira Haupt, New 
York stock broker; at the family home 
in Great Neck, Long Island. 

DivorceD: Wilfred Pelletier, opera 
conductor, by Queena Mario, Metropoli- 
tan Opera soprano and mystery-story 
writer, at Reno, Nev. She charged 
mental cruelty. 

ARRIVED: Albert Sarraut, ex-Premier 
of France, in New York, from France, 
en route for the sixth conference of the 
Institute of Pacific Relations, at Yo- 
semite Park, Calif. 


---Durand-Couppel de Sant Front, 
French marine artist known as Marin- 
Marie, at Le Havre, France, in his 42- 
foot motorboat, after twenty days of 
buffeting unusually rough seas on his 
solo crossing from New York. “I admit 
that I wept ... when I sighted my 
native land.” 


DEPARTED: Henry L. Stimson, Secre- 
tary of State in the Hoover adminis- 
tration, from New York, to _ shoot 
grouse in Scotland and escape the “agi- 
tations of politics.” He will keep in 
touch with current affairs through “an 
ideal paper,” The Scotsman, which al- 
lots only one-third column daily to all 
United States news. 


...Sir Ronald Lindsay, British Ambas- 
sador to the United States, from New 
York for a four-month vacation in 
England and Scotland. If anyone sug- 
gests work during the holiday, “I will 
be discreetly indignant.” 


-+- Frank B. Kellogg, Secretary of 
State in President Coolidge’s Cabinet, 
from New York for a motor tour of 
England. The 1929 Nobel peace prize 
winner found his faith in world peace 
undisturbed by the present interna- 
tional situation: “What is menacing 
about it?” 


-+-Peggy Hopkins Joyce, much-mar- 
ried actress, from New York, for a 
European vacation. She posed willing- 
ly for ship photographers, but fled from 
the reporters’ routine query about her 
matrimonial prospects. 
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Ethel Barrymore, ‘Fed Up’ With Acting 
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Henry Stimson Runs Away From Politics 





ACME 


F. B. Kellogg Keeps Faith in W orld Peace 


APPOINTED: Dr. Clyde Everett Wild. 
man, Professor of Religion at Boston 
University, as president of his alma 
mater, DePauw University, Greep- 
castle, Ind. 


CommMiTTeD: William Rockne, 19- 
year-old son of the late Knute Rockne, 
Notre Dame football coach, to an 
Illinois State hospital for the insane. 

Sick List: Gov. George H. Earle of 
Pennsylvania (stung 26 times by yel- 
low jackets while fishing near Sara- 
toga, N. Y.): limped while touring the 
Pennsylvania flood districts with Presi- 
dent Roosevelt (see page 10). A year 
ago Governor Earle was limping, too: 
he wrenched his hip when he fell 
through the weak floor boards of an 
unused backhouse on the grounds of 
the family’s Summer lodge, at Upper 
St. Regis Lake, N. Y. 


--- Gov. Olin D. Johnson of South Car- 
olina (injured when his automobile 
turned over in a collision): recovering 
at his home in Columbia, S. C. 

Diep: Sir Harry Preston, 76, interna- 
tionally known sportsman, hotel owner, 
and sports writer, after a long illness, 
in Brighton, England. The diminutive 
prizefight patron established boxing so- 
cially in London by winning King Ed- 
ward VIII (then Prince of Wales) to 
enthusiastic sponsorship of the sport. 


.-. Capt. Ernest Chandler, 45, secretary 
of the novelist, Jeffery Farnol, and 
amateur heavyweight boxing champion 
of the world in 1921, at Brighton, Eng- 
land. Blood poisoning developed in a 
transfusion wound after he gave a pint 
of blood in an effort to save the life of 
his friend, Sir Harry Preston. 


..-Dr. Jabez Thomas Sunderland, 94, 
retired Unitarian minister and cham- 
pion of home rule for India, at his 
son’s summer home, in Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y. Since his first trip to India in 
1895, when he clashed with Rudyard 
Kipling over “the white man’s burden,” 
he had worked for the Indian nation- 
alist cause. In 1928 British authorities 
banned his book, “India in Bondage,” 
and jailed its printer and publisher. 


..--Sir Henry A. Lytton, 69, veteran 
Gilbert and Sullivan actor, at his home, 
in London, England. As leading actor 
in the D’Oyly Carte Company’s reviv- 
als of the Gilbert and Sullivan operas, 
Sir Henry delighted audiences all over 
the world with his interpretations of 
the Lord Chancellor in “Iolanthe” and 
Ko-Ko in “The Mikado.” 


...Leonard B. McKitterick, 65, presi- 
dent of Philip Morris & Co., cigarette 
makers, of heart disease, at Long 
Beach Hospital, Long Beach, N. Y. 


..+ Horace Bushnell Cheney, 68, retired 
silk manufacturer of Manchester, Conn., 
and a recognized tariff authority in the 
silk industry, of internal injuries suf- 
fered in an automobile accident, at 
Santa Fe, N. M. 


-.- Grazia Deledda, 61, Italian author 
whose novel, “The Flight Into Egypt, 
won the 1926 Nobel prize, in Rome, 
Italy. 
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‘American 


MUSIC: Berkshire’s 
Salzburg’ Not for the Masses 


“It is high time that America had its 
own Salzburg, and we are taking a 
step in that direction.” Gertrude Rob- 
jinson Smith, president of the Berkshire 
Symphonic Festival, made this an- 
nouncement last Spring after the an- 
nual meeting of the board of directors. 

Incorporated in 1934 by a group of 
wealthy Massachusetts residents to 
provide good Summer music for their 
neighborhood, the nonprofit organiza- 
tion had been rather inauspicious dur- 
ing its first two seasons. This year 
festival members decided to do some- 
thing really significant. 

The well-known conductor, Dr. Henry 
Hadley; Mrs. Owen Johnson, wife of 
the novelist; and Miss Smith went into 
a huddle. Remembering that Dr. Serge 
Koussevitzky, leader of the Boston 
Symphony, liked the idea of an Ameri- 





be necessary if the affair were ever to 
have mass appeal. 

Unreserved seats, which in some 
cases meant sitting on the lawn out of 
sight of the orchestra, ranged from 
$1.50 to $2.50. Those without private 
cars had to hop a bus an hour before 
the performance or pay $3 for the 3- 
mile taxi ride from Stockbridge to 
Holmwood. Accommodations came 
high, too—Stockbridge’s best hotel 
charged $7 a day, European plan, for a 
room without benefit of bath or tele- 
phone. 


DANCE: Pantomime and Music in 


.Bennington College’s Festiral 


When Bennington College inaugu- 
rated a Summer school of the dance in 
1934, it offered one general course. 
Last Summer the Vermont school 
started a system of workshops likely 
to have considerable influence on terpsi- 
chorean art. 

Dance experts appointed by the col- 


INTERNATIONAL 


Serge Koussevitzky and His Boston Symphony 


can music festival, they invited him to 
bring his orchestra to the Berkshires. 
To their delight, the great conductor 
agreed. 


Cutting short his European vacation, 
he opened the third Berkshire festival 
last week for an enthusiastic audience 
of 5,000. It was a one-sided affair with 
only three days of the Boston Sym- 
phony—but what there was proved 
superb. 

Mrs. Margaret Emerson, formerly 
Mrs. Alfred Vanderbilt, gave the use of 
her estate, Holmwood, 3 miles from 
Stockbridge. Here the festival board 
constructed a shell for the orchestra 


and a tent large enough to hold 3,600;: 


the overflow sat on the grassy lawn 
outside and heard Brahms and Sibelius 
through canvas walls. 

The beautiful surroundings and the 
best music the country has to offer 
made a promising beginning for a 
“Salzburg of America.” But some 
visitors felt a price adjustment would 


lege held auditions in large cities 
throughout the country and recom- 
mended only the best in each commu- 
nity for this special work. Martha 
Graham and twelve of her concert group 
instructed the chosen 36 in Graham 
technique and then gave a public per- 
formance of “Panorama,” created in the 
classes. 

This year, similar workshops, further 
fortified by classes in choreography and 
music composition, were turned over to 
Charles Weidman and Doris Humphrey. 
By the end of next Summer, when 
Hanya Holm of the Wigman school will 
hold sway, many of the country’s most 
promising dancers will have studied 
under the four Leaders of the modern 
dance. 


FINALE: Last week a Dance Festival 
closed the 1936 season. Hanya Holm 
and Martha Graham—both teachers 
this year in the general program—gave 
recitals with their pupils; the Ballet 
Caravan—offshoot of the American 





Ballet Company connected with the 
Metropolitan Opera—included a Ben- 
nington appearance in its New England 
tour; Miss Humphrey’s group presented 
“With My Red Fires,” and Weidman’s 
offered “Quest.” In both workshop 
performances the increasing importance 
of pantomime in the modern dance was 
apparent. Miss Humphrey used it spar- 
ingly; Weidman, indiscriminately. 

In New York last Winter Miss Hum- 
phrey presented two sections of her 
trilogy on the brotherhood of man— 
“Theatre Piece” and ‘New Dance.” 
“Red Fires’ marked the completion of 
her difficult job. She took the title and 
theme from William Blake: “For the 
Divine appearance is Brotherhood, but 
I am Love Elevate into the Region of 
Brotherhood with my red fires.” With 
a sustaining group of 46 dancers, two 
young lovers interpret their search for 
and discovery of one another—only to 
meet destruction through a malevolent 
power, danced effectively by Miss 
Humphrey. 

Much too meandering was the Weid- 
man number, properly subtitled “a 
choreographic pantomime,” and deal- 
ing with the lonely struggles of the 
artist. Although filled with the delight- 
ful humor that makes Weidman a gen- 
eral favorite, “Quest” became tiresome 
with too much repetition of certain 
postures, effective enough when used 
just once. 

The accompaniment for both the 
premieres demonstrated the need for a 
serious study of music for the modern 
dance. Wallingford Riegger’s score for 
“Red Fires” pleasantly suited the mood 
of the performance but seemed hardly 
worthy of the composer, whose works 
have been presented by the New York 
Philharmonic and the Philadelphia or- 
chestra. Norman Lloyd’s music for 
“Quest” was harsh and noisy. 

That the composers provided any- 
thing at all is a minor miracle. Modern 
choreographers maintain that the 
dance is no longer interpretative of mu- 
sic—in fact they call tonal effects en- 
tirely unnecessary except for popular 
appeal. New dance themes are worked 
out in studios and after completion a 
composer is called in to provide tunes 
that have so many measures in such 
and such time, a required number of 
pauses, and various beats every so 
often. On paper it looks like an alge- 
braic problem, and few musicians will 
risk their reputations by attempting to 
create under such restrictions. 

Riegger cited the increasing use of 
pantomime as an example of the diffi- 
culties involved. Pantomime in the 
dance holds the same place as recitatif 
in opera—with no logical reason for 
being, and more or less obstructing the 
progress of interpretation, it is exceed- 
ingly hard to accompany with music. 

It is possible, he contends, to compose 
music for the dance that is hearable in 
its own right. Some such compositions 
of his own have been performed in con- 
cert form. At the Yaddo festival of 
contemporary music to be held at Sara- 
toga Springs in September, he plans to 
introduce a piano suite for four hands 
made up entirely of three numbers he 
recently composed for modern dancers. 
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SCREEN: Norma Shearer’s Juliet 
Matches Best on Modern Stage 


The Tragicall Hystory of Romeus 
and Juliet, containing a rare Example 
of true Constancie; with the subtill 
Consels, and Practices of an old Fryer, 
and their ill event... 

Attentive listeners last week could 
have overheard a babel of pious ex- 
clamations and protests arising from 
schoolroom and stage as the word went 
‘round that brazen Hollywood had 
undertaken “Romeo and Juliet.’”’ Holly- 
wood, moreover, had cast in the title 
role Norma Shearer, who had never 
even carried on a card in a legitimate 
Broadway production. Shades of Neil- 
son, Modjeska, Terry, Marlowe, and 
Anderson! 

By next week that cloud of aspersions 
will have thinned and all but evapo- 
rated. For—let there be no doubt about 
it—Shearer’s Juliet can rub elbows 
with any modern interpretation of the 
damsel, from Cowl to Cornell. Whether 
she could have matched her prede- 
cessors behind the footlights is irrele- 
vant. As the first Capulet of the 
films, she answers twice over the 
camera’s peculiar dramatic demands. 
No one of the current crop of cinema 
satellites could have touched her per- 
formance with an 11-foot pole. 

A large gold watch should also be 
tossed to Irving Thalberg (Miss Shear- 
er’s husband) for his part in reversing 
the movies’ reputation for emasculat- 
ing the classics. The M. G. M. execu- 
tive’s only alterations have been oc- 
casional amputations of the text—awk- 
wardly lengthy speeches clipped short 
—and extensions of the “business.” 
Romeo and Friar John are seen, and 
not merely inferred to be, riding be- 
tween Verona and Mantua; Romeo goes 
bounding after Tybalt through the 
streets instead of meeting him on an 
unlikely return to the square; Juliet 
with her handmaidens trips through a 
little dance unmentioned in the original 
script. But such liberties are all to the 
good, and in keeping with the lens’s 
range and flexibility. 

If Hollywood has been kind to 
Shakespeare, Shakespeare has rather 
more than returned the favor. To 
M. G. M. he has given the most 
magical of his plays, brilliant with the 
happiest music he ever wrote, a tragedy 
which is no tragedy because the victims 
are themselves poetically victorious 
over death. 

All the weird wonder of the verse 
comes back now from the screen, 
fresh and limpid. The actors mouth 
their lines, not in the old manner as 
declamation pieces, nor in the new as 
prose—but as poetry, by nature more 
direct and less stilted than prose. No- 
body hearing Juliet’s farewell to her 
lover can imagine its emotion more ex- 
actly expressed than by the rich 
imagery and richer rhythms of the 
original. 

More than any of Shakespeare’s 
works, “Romeo and Juliet” has had to 
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Three Generations of Juliets: Ade 


endure the tampering fingers of pass- 
ing generations. Not only have its 
Juliets ceased to be played by boys, 
but its Romeo’s have occasionally been 
portrayed by women, Ellen Tree in par- 
ticular. The text itself has not gone 
unscarred. As early as the Restoration 
in England, the Hon. James Howard 
concocted a “happy ending” for the un- 
fortunate lovers, and ran it on alter- 
nate nights with the orthodox version. 
Since then, the play has been produced 
more often than not with the doctored 
finish. Only with the approach of the 
more morbid twentieth century have 
the death scenes been given their due. 

Thanks perhaps to the guidance of 
Professors Strunk of Cornell and Mur- 
ray of Harvard, Thalberg skated clear 
of the danger of improving on Shake- 
speare. Preparations for the film took 
two years and included the study of 
every known adaptation, from Sir Wil- 
liam Davenant’s in 1662 to Garrick’s in 
1750. 

Costumes were painstakingly copied 
from museum models. Photographers 
burrowed around old Verona, snapping 
anything that might come in handy as 
background material. For three months 
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Shearer: ‘Gentle Night, Come, Lovins; 
Black-Brow’d Night, Give Me My Romeo 
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_Mrs. Patrick Campbell, Maude Adams, Jane Cowl, Katharine Cornell. Death Scene 1899: Adams and W. Faversham 


carpenters, masons, and architects 
banged away on the studio sets, and a 
new Verona arose covering 4 acres, 
complete with the Cathedral Square, 
the Guild Halls, church of San Zeno, 
Romanesque and Gothic structures. 


In casting “Romeo and _ Juliet,” 
George Cukor, the director, quite sen- 
sibly forbore to shanghai a Broadway 
troupe to Hollywood, but chose the 
dramatis personae primarily upon their 
screen records. Supporting Shearer 
from beneath the balcony is Leslie 
Howard’s willowy form. The only weak 
spot in the ensemble, Howard enunci- 
ates beautifully and tiptoes about in 
the best of taste, but with all the 
passionate fervor of a potato. Even 
Mercutio’s death causes scarcely 2 
quiver in his Britannic cheek. Winsome 
he is and appealing, but as an Italian 
bravo who impales two slippery swords- 
men on the point of his rapier, he seems 
a touch anemic. 

That is the last thing to be held 
against John Barrymore’s Mercutio, a 
sly, lusty, whimsical characterization 
that has all the color and humor any- 
one could wish in the scenes leading up 
to the duel and the death. There he 
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Mrs. Thalberg ‘Doth Enrich the Hand of 
Yonder Knight’—Director Cukor Approving Is 


expires with blood and banter on his 
lips—‘‘Ask for me tomorrow and you 
shall find me a grave man.” Barry- 
more has interpreted Mercutio as a 
Latin, not an Elizabethan, and dies 
accordingly, taking even his obit in 
stride, his jesting less bitter than 
cavalier. 

Without exception the minor roles 
have been nicely handled. Edna May 
Oliver barks and squeaks in her finest 
hoity-toity way through the part of 
the Nurse, lovingly cajoled by Juliet 
and impudently abused by Mercutio. It 
seems incredible that Barrymore’s 
bawdy raillery will actually go un- 
censored. Basil Rathbone looks down 
Tybalt’s patrician nose and sneers in 
the approved fashion. A veteran of the 
play, he has appeared as Paris in Eng- 
land and, with the Stratford-on-Avon 
troupe and Katharine Cornell’s crew, as 
Romeo. Henry Kolker, Reginald Denny, 
Ralph Forbes, C. Aubrey Smith, and 
Violet Kemble Cooper are respectively 
adequate as Friar Laurence, Benvolio, 
Paris, Lord and Lady Capulet. 

Overtopping them all is Juliet. Norma 
Shearer, for all her 32 years, has no 
difficulty in appearing as a wench of 





15, and a very appealing wench at that. 
With no evident personality of her own 
to get in the way, she presents a gentle, 
unsophisticated Juliet that should last 
in the popular imagination long after 
the celluloid has cracked and shriveled. 


. 
OTHER OPENINGS 


Second Wife (RKO): Motherhood 
looms for Virginia (Gertrude Michael), 
but her husband (Walter Abel) won't 
wait for the result because the child of 
his dead first wife is sick in Switzer- 
land. He takes the Hindenburg, leaving 
Virginia so miffed that—after the ex- 
pected event—she considers going away 
with an old flame (Erik Rhodes). On 
the sentimental side, but better than 
average. 


Follow Your Heart (Republic Pic- 
tures): Marion Talley and Michael 
Bartlett in an inane story of wild-eyed 
musicians and a singing farm girl who 
wants husband-home-and-babies. Un- 
fortunately, the music stops now and 
then to make way for the plot. Miss 
Talley sings well, speaks with a Kansas 
twang, and acts not at all. 


Friar Laurence: ‘Ah, What an Unkind Hour 
Guilty of This 


Lamentable Chance!’ 
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U. S. TRADE: Department of Commerce Tries 


To Find Out What Exports Have to Do With Imports 


U. S. RETAINS STATUS AS WORLD CREDI- 
TOR 

U. S. LOSES FAVORABLE TRADE BAL- 
ANCE FIRST TIME IN HUNDRED YEARS 

Both these headlines appeared during 
the last fortnight in New York daily 
papers. Both stemmed from reports 
published by the Federal Government. 

The average citizen may take both 
statements with a grain of salt. The 
first means that in 1935 the United 
States received $375,000,000 more in in- 
terest and dividend payments from 
abroad than it paid out to foreign coun- 
tries. The second: in the first five 
months of 1936, the United States im- 
ported more merchandise from abroad 
than it shipped abroad. 

If the average citizen buys more 


vegetables from a grocer than he raises 
on his home lot, does it mean that he 
has an unfavorable balance of trade? 

Since 1922 the Department of Com- 
merce has been gathering and publish- 
ing figures—much as the head of a 
household reckons up his yearly ac- 
counts—calculated to show exactly 
what the annual international trans- 
actions of the United States amount to. 
Each year the method of collecting data 
has improved, and new sources have 
been discovered. Now published as 
“The Balance of International Pay- 
ments of the United States,” the figures 
have a real meaning for the business- 
man who wants to know the truth about 
his country’s dealings with other na- 
tions. 





The United States in Account With the Rest of the World 


Year Ended Dec. 31, 1935 





Item 


1. We shipped abroad goods valued at 
We imported goods valued at 
Net receipts 


Credit Debit 
(In millions of dollars) 
$2,283 
$2,047 
236 


2. In addition to merchandise exports and imports, certain in- 

visible items must be considered in the total of international trade: 
We received from foreigners, for shipping and freight services 63 
We made payments to foreigners for like services to us 


Net balance 


3. This form of international payment was not the only invisi- 


ble exchange of credits. 


Net tourist expenditures 


Americans traveling abroad spent 
Foreign tourists in the United States spent 


4. Persons of foreign birth or citizenship living in the U. S. 


sent abroad remittances of 


Foreigners living abroad remitted to friends and relatives in 


the U. S. 
Net 


5. Still other exchanges resulted from payment by foreigners to 
U. S. citizens of interest and dividends on American investments 


abroad. 


Americans paid to foreigners, on account of their investments 
in the U. S., interest and dividends amounting to 


Net 


6. Foreign governments, maintaining officers and bureaus in 


the U. S., sent into this country 


The U. S. Government sent abroad for its own officials and 


bureaus 
Net 


7. Many miscellaneous exports and imports of commodities and 


services which do not strictly fall under any of the above heads 


accounted for a considerable volume of trade. 


Among these: un- 


recorded parcel post, motion-picture royalties, bunker-fuel sales, 
insurance transactions, newspapers and periodicals, patents and 


copyrights, advertising, cablegrams, etc, 
amounted to 

Our imports of the same 

Net 


Of these, our exports 


8. One of the most obvious, and most advertised forms of in- 


ternational trade is the import and export of gold. 


gold exceeded exports by 
Imports of silver exceeded exports by 
Imports of currency exceeded exports by 
Total balance for such items 


Imports of 


9. If the international account books of the U. S. closed at this 
point, the American balance would be no-balance at all, being 


chiefly debits. 
commodity and service. 


We imported long-term capital amounting to 
We exported long-term investment funds of 


Net long-term capital 


Net inflow of foreign short-term capital, such as banking funds 


3ut international trade is not only a matter of 


2,009 


462 
1,075 


10. Adding the debits and the credits, it is obvious that they do 


not balance. There is a residue on the credit side of 


331 


This does not mean that the United States has a favorable balance of trade of that amount. 
A balance should balance, without any residue. The figure results from invisible elements of 
trade not taken into account and from inevitable errors in computing the actual volume of 
certain widely fluctuating and often unreported itenis. 


— 


The balance for the calendar year 
1935, summed up in account-book form, 
is shown in the accompanying table. 

Study of these balance figures for 
various years, economists believe, wi] 
tend to show more clearly than at pres- 
ent the actual cause and effect relation- 
ship of the various items. Today, no- 
body in the government or in private 
business can be certain that pressure 
applied to one item of outgo will affec’ 
any definite item of inflow. 

The head of a family who borrows 
money can be fairly certain that his 
annual balance will show the borrowing 
balanced by the purchase of a house, a 
new automobile, or something like that 
—the value of which to his economy he 
has already talked over with his wife. 

Nations are not yet so fortunate. The 
United States may lend money abroad 
but cannot be certain that the head of 
some foreign family, represented by a 
nation, will buy from the United States 
something which will produce a benefit 
to our industrial economy. Careful and 
continuing study of the balance of in- 
ternational payments, according to 
economists, may eventually make the 
United States—heretofore known as an 
international economic nuisance—as 
aware of what it is up to as the most 
careful head of a family. 


GREYHOUND: From Local Jitney 
To Big Bus System in 22 Years 


In 1914 a young Swede opened a Hup- 
mobile agency in a small Minnesota 
mining town. But he couldn’t sell the 
first car shipped to him. Rather than 
leave it idle, he began running it as a 
jitney, on a regular schedule to a neigh- 
boring village. 

Thus Carl Eric Wickman got his 
start in the bus business. As the enter- 
prise prospered, the young man bought 
more cars, then entire bus lines. Today 
the former automobile salesman heads 
the largest motor-transportation unit 
in the country, the Greyhound System, 
with 46,000 miles of routes—more than 
New York Central, Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe, and Southern Pacific Rail- 
roads combined. 

A holding company, the Greyhounc 
Corporation, binds the thirteen bus- 
operating firms which form the huge 
organization. In ten of these Grey- 
hound owns a majority of stock. 


GrowrTn: Three and a half years ago 
the company tottered on the brink of 
bankruptcy. It had lost $127,000 in 
1932, including the parent firm’s equity 
in the results of affiliated companies. 
Accrued dividends on the $8 participat- 
ing preferred stock totaled $1,700,000. 
To make matters worse, Greyhound had 
$4,000,000 in collateral trust notes com- 
ing due early in 1933. 

A recapitalization plan saved the day. 
Noteholders agreed to a five-year ex- 
tension, and the participating preferred 
shares were exchanged for new com- 
mon stock. Meanwhile returning pros- 
perity lifted the company out of the 
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Motor Buses Grew Up in Nine Years: The Bus With Driver Was New 


red: in 1933, a $1,600,000 profit; in 
1934, $3,150,000. In 1935, for the first 
time in history, more people rode on 
buses than on trains; Greyhound’s net 
income rose to $4,670,000. 

Last week the company reported re- 
sults for the first half of 1936—$1,426,- 
000 net profit, compared with $1,435,- 
000 in the same period a year ago. The 
slight decline sprang from two sources: 
floods and bad weather which limited 
travel early this year; and the compe- 
tition of reduced fares put into effect 
on Eastern railroads in June. To keep 
its bus rates 10 to 30 per cent less than 
railroad coach fares, Greyhound had to 
cut its charges. 


COOPERATION: A decade ago railroads 
looked upon buses as a threat to their 
existence, responsible more than any 
other factor for declining passenger 
revenues. Then Ralph Budd, president 
of Great Northern, made an experi- 
ment. Analyzing ticket sales at rail- 
way stations in Minnesota, he found 
that traffic over routes without bus 
competition had fallen off as much as 
where buses ran parallel to the tracks. 
This convinced him the bus bogyman 
was exaggerated; passenger automo- 
biles had more to do with the railroads’ 
plight. 

Budd decided that instead of fighting 
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motor transportation, Great Northern 
should participate in its profits by buy- 
ing a stock interest in an important 
bus company. Accordingly, he selected 
Northland Transportation Co., later 
merged as part of Greyhound System. 


Other railroads followed suit. Today 
five besides Great Northern—Pennsyl- 
vania, New York Central, Southern 
Pacific, Richmond, Fredericksburg & 
Potomac, and St. Louis Southwestern 
—own shares in Greyhound operating 
companies. The railroads use buses as 
substitutes for unprofitable branch lines 
and as feeders for main trunk routes. 


PuBLiciTty: Bus companies received a 
big boost from the movie industry last 
year when the Academy of Motion 
Picture Arts and Sciences made its 
award for the best film of 1934 to “It 
Happened One Night,” starring Clark 
Gable and Claudette Colbert. 

The scenario revolved around a bus 
trip, and Greyhound noted an imme- 
diate increase in ticket sales every- 
where the picture was shown. “It Hap- 
pened One Night” was one of a series 
of bus films—‘‘Thanks A _ Million,” 
“Cross Country Cruise,” and “Fugitive 
Lovers”—which greatly increased pub- 
lic interest in bus travel. 


EqQuipmMEnT: Greyhound buys most of 
its coaches from Yellow Truck & Coach 
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in 1916, the Other in 1925 


Manufacturing Co., General Motors 
subsidiary, which owns about 5 per cent 
of Greyhound Corporation common 
stock. (Another important sharehold- 
er: Atlas Corporation, largest Ameri- 
can investment trust, with a 5.8 per 
cent interest.) Each bus costs, on the 
average, $10,000, and Greyhound pur- 
chases two or three hundred new ones 
annually. 

In June the company put into opera- 
tion an improved type of bus—the Su- 
per-Coach—20 per cent lighter than 
conventional models, more powerful, 
and more economical to operate. The 
Super-Coach’s motor is located in the 
rear, increasing seating capacity from 
33 to 36 persons. Passengers ride much 
higher than in ordinary buses. This 
arrangement not only reduces noise and 
vibration, but eliminates uncomfortable 
“wheel-housing seats.” Baggage, in- 
stead of being piled on the roof, goes 
into locked compartments beneath the 
floor. 

The average bus gets only about 4 
miles from a gallon of gasoline. Yet 
Greyhound’s fuel bill isn’t exorbitant 
because the firm purchases its gasoline 
in bulk from the big oil companies at 
reduced rates. 

Like other bus lines, Greyhound buys 
no tires. It rents complete sets from 
Goodyear and Firestone for eight- 
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Greyhound Drivers Formerly Piled Passengers’ Luggage on the Roof. The Newest 1936 Models Have 
Baggage Compartments Under the Floor While Passengers Ride High Above Noise and Vibration 
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tenths of a ‘cent to 14% cents a mile, the 
exact figure depending on current rub- 
ber and cotton prices. The manufactur- 
ers service the tires and, after about 
25,000 miles, Greyhound exchanges 
them for new ones. In this way the 
bus system figures it gets the maximum 
use for every tire dollar spent. 


Drivers: More important to passen- 
gers’ safety than tires or gasoline is 
the man at the wheel. Greyhound hires 
only husky fellows, preferably under 
30 years old, at least 5 feet 8 inches 
tall, and 165 pounds in weight. They 
must undergo careful physical exami- 
nations and rigorous training periods 
before taking to the road. Pay aver- 
ages $180 a month. 

The company has nearly 300 rules it 
requires drivers to obey. “Make the 
horn say ‘please’—it can be done... 
Remember a man on the street today 
may be a passenger tomorrow.” ‘Bus 
operators are supposed to observe all 
local traffic regulations. ‘To be on time 
is never as important as to arrive safe- 
ly.” 

If a driver receives a ticket for speed- 
ing, he must pay the fine out of his own 
pocket. 
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TARIFF: 


Means Less Trade With Germany 


Abolition of Barter 


Within the past year the United States 
Government decided Germany wasn’t 
playing fair in the game of international 
trade. The Reich was subsidizing ex- 
porters so they might dump goods on 
the American market. 

To stop this, the Treasury Depart- 
ment last month imposed “countervail- 
ing duties” on imports from the Reich, 
in effect boosting tariff rates on a select- 
ed list of German commodities by 221, 
to 56 per cent. 

As a further measure, American 
consular officials abroad insisted that 
German firms exporting goods to the 
United States should report how much 
financial aid they received from their 
government. For a German to reveal 
such information was high treason. 
Yet unless they complied, exporters in 
the Reich couldn’t obtain necessary 
consular invoices. 

As the only way out, Germany final- 
ly announced: no more subsidies on ex- 
ports to the United States. According- 
ly, the Treasury last week lifted its 
countervailing duties. 

Nevertheless, German-American trade 
doesn’t revert to its former status. In 
ending subsidies, the Reich also ended 
the use of “Aski” or blocked marks, by 
which a vast amount of private barter 
was heretofore conducted between the 
two countries. 

In the future, Americans must pay 
for German goods in undepreciated 
“free” marks, worth 40 cents. On the 
other hand, German importers of Amer- 
ican merchandise must pay in dollars 
or their equivalent in foreign exchange. 
Since the Reich has only a small gold 
supply with which to purchase dollars, 
trade officials expect little commerce 
between the two nations. 

To keep her accounts balanced, Ger- 


many probably will limit American 
imports to the amount of goods she ex- 
ports to the United States, whereas in 
the past the balance of trade was heavi- 
ly in favor of this country. 


SEC: Injunctions Fail to End 
Hearings on Investment Trusts 


Last week, in District of Columbia 
Supreme Court, Justice Jennings Bailey 
refused to grant injunctions restraining 
the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion from investigating the Equity Cor- 
poration, an investment trust. Follow- 
ing the decision, David Schenker, SEC 
counsel, resumed hearings after a four- 
day recess. 

Hunting for the $5,000,000,000 lost 
by investment trusts between 1929 and 





HARRIS & EWING 
Charles F. Kettering 
Lost $240,000 


1935, Schenker turned SEC’s search- 
light on the Yosemite Holding Co. 
Sponsored in 1929 by Ralph Simonds, 
Detroit broker, Yosemite was taken 
over by Equity in 1930 and dissolved 
in 1934. 

Schenker questioned Charles F. Ket- 
tering, inventor of the automobile self- 
starter and vice president of General 
Motors. Kettering testified that in 1930 
he bought 40,000 shares of Yosemite 
stock for $260,000. 

“When Yosemite was taken over by 
the Equity Corporation, you received 
20,000 shares of Equity—is that true?” 
Schenker asked. 

“Yes,” said Kettering. 

“And you sold them for $1 a share, 
in other words for $20,000?” 

“Yes.” 

“And you lost $240,000?” 

“[ suppose so,” said Kettering. “I 
don’t know much about this sort of 
thing. I’m really a mechanic.” 
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BANKING: Guaranty Trust Co, 
Ends Double Liability in 1937 


Besides losing their original invest- 
ment, bank stockholders subject to dou- 
ble liability can be held legally re- 
sponsible for an amount equal to the 
par value of their stock. 

The original National Bank Act of 
1863 tried to protect depositors by im- 
posing double liability on national bank 
shareholders. The plan had indifferent 
success. Besides being hard to collect, 
double liability did not fully repay de- 
posits if a bank’s losses exceeded twice 
the value of its capital stock. At the 
same time it often bankrupted stock- 
holders not responsible for the losses, 
Even more serious, double liability 
made it hard to raise new capital for 
banks after the “holiday” of 1933. 

The Banking Act of 1933 recognized 
these shortcomings and decreed that 
double liability “shall not apply with 
respect to [national bank] shares . 
issued after the enactment of this act.” 
Going a step further, the Banking Act 
of 1935 provided that national banks 
could terminate double liability on out- 
standing shares on or after July 1, 
1937, if they published notice of their 
intention at least six months in ad- 
vance. Three months ago an amend- 
ment to the State Banking Law made 
similar provisions for New York banks 
and trust companies. 

Last week the Guaranty Trust Co. 
of New York took advantage of the 
new ruling. In a published statement 
the bank announced that double liabil- 
ity on its outstanding capital stock 
will terminate July 1 next year. 


® For many years the National Bank 
of Commerce in New York—largest in 
total resources and capital funds when 
the national banking system was es- 
tablished—was the only national bank 
free from double liability; its articles 
of association held shareholders ex- 
empt. Considering its entry into the 
system vitally important, Congress 
worded the original Bank Act to make 
the Bank of Commerce the single ex- 
ception to the double liability rule. 

The 90-year exemption ended in 1929 
when the Bank of Commerce merged 
with the Guaranty Trust Co., both in- 
stitutions coming under the Guaranty 
Trust charter. Now the Guaranty is 
the first large institution to announce 
termination of double liability on its 
stock. Other state and national banks 
quickly followed suit. 


e 
SHRIMP: Mere Tidbit in Salad 


But Big Business in Louisiana 


Last week the shrimp business (Aug. 
10-March 1) opened in Louisiana. Along 
the Bayou Little Caillou at Houma, in 
Terrebonne Parish, nearly 2 miles of 
shrimp boats lay at anchor. Observing 
a custom practiced for centuries by 
their ancestors in Brittany, a crowd of 
1,000 gathered to hear Archbishop 
Joseph Francis Rummel of the New 
Orleans Catholic Diocese ask God's 
blessing on the fleet: 
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“Extend to them Thy right hand as 
Thou didst extend it to Peter, walking 
upon the lake .. . Protect Thy servants 
and guide them to the safe and desired 
port after having transacted and right- 
ly done their work.” 


Business: Until 1912—when this 
country’s shrimp industry was about 
25 years old—shallow bays and bayous 
were generally considered the only 
good shrimping waters. That year 
Capt. Billy Corkum, a fisherman from 
Gloucester, Mass., suggested offshore 
trawling. Result: so many shrimps 
were caught from 3 to 4 miles off the 
coast that the boats could scarcely 
hold them. However, they are seldom 
found in commercial quantities more 
than 10 miles offshore. 

About 95 per cent of the total catch 
comes from southern waters between 
North Carolina and Texas. The most 
prolific grounds are those immediately 
south of Houma: Terrebonne Bay, 
Timbalier Bay, and adjacent waters. 
Accounting for 50 per cent of total 
southern ‘production, Louisiana last 
year packed shrimps valued at $1,090,- 
654. 

The largest shrimp cannery in Amer- 
ica is the Pelican Lake Oyster & Pack- 
ing Co., at Houma. With a regular pay 
roll of about 85 men and 75 girls, in ad- 
dition to 500 piecework pickers, the Peli- 
can Lake Co. can handle 500 barrels 
and produce about 76,000 cans daily. 

Usually a crew of two men goes out 
in each round-bottomed trawler. As a 
shrimp boat costs from $4,000 to $8,000 
to build and equip, the majority are 
owned by the big packing companies. 
Independents nevertheless do a thriv- 
ing business. 

At the end of each day the fisherman 
transfers his catch to an “ice boat,” 
where the shrimps are packed in alter- 
nate layers with ice, and then rushed to 
the cannery. For a 210-pound barrel 
the fisherman receives about $6.50 to 
$7. During an average season a trawl- 
er nets about $125 a month. 


Process: When the ice boat delivers 
the catch to a cannery, the shrimps 
first have to pass government inspec- 
tors. Metal conveyors then take them 
to the pickers. For each gallon of 
“headed” shrimps the picker gets 10 
cents; a skilled worker can earn from 
$3.50 to $4 a day. 

Next the shrimps are washed, boiled 
in salt brine, cooled, peeled, and graded 
according to size. Small size: 40 or 
more shrimps to the can. Medium: 25 
to 40. Large: 17 to 25. Jumbo 
shrimps, the biggest of all, run 16 or 
less to the can. 

Louisiana’s canned shrimps are sold 

chiefly in the United States, South 
America, and Europe. Prices range 
from $1.15 per dozen cans for small 
shrimps to $1.30 per dozen for jumbos. 
Packed in 6-ounce glass containers, 
jumbos bring as much as $2 per dozen 
Jars. 
In addition to fresh shrimps, Loui- 
slana also cans $200,000 worth of sun- 
dried shrimps annually. Of these China 
buys about 85 per cent. The rest goes 
to Cuba, Mexico, and Central and 
South America. 
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Shells, refuse, and other waste prod- 
ucts of the canning process are ground 
into a fine meal called shrimp dust. 
Worth $40 a ton, shrimp dust is used 
in Germany as fertilizer. It also makes 
good chickenfeed when mixed with 
grain. 


° A single shrimp may spawn as many 
as 800,000 eggs during its one-year 
life span. 


WEEK IN BUSINESS 


Prorit: Last week, Frederick E. Wil- 
liamson, president of the New York 
Central Railroad Co., reported net in- 


come of $360,864 for the half year | 


ended June 30, 1936—first time the 


road has made a profit since 1931. | 
During the same period last year it | 


lost $4,160,013. The 1936 income in- 


cluded all leased lines and amounted to | 


7 cents a share on 4,992,597 no-par 
Shares of capital stock. Net income 
for June was $1,045,726 after taxes and 
charges, equal to 21 cents a share, 
against a net loss of $736,815 for June, 
1935. 


OTHER EARNINGS: Companies report- 
ing half-year net incomes last week 
followed the trend—ihe majority were 
higher than a year ago: 


1936 1935 

American Machine 

& Foundry $ 
Anaconda 

Copper Mining 
Armstrong Cork 
Boston & 

Albany R. R. 
Briggs 

Manufacturing 
Central R. R. 

of N. J. 
Colgate- 

Palmolive-Peet 
Columbian 

Carbon 
Delaware, Lack- 

awanna & West- 

ern R.R. 
Eastman Kodak 
B. F. Goodrich 
Goodyear Tire 

& Rubber Co. 
Great North- 

ern R.R. 
International 

Nickel 
International 

Paper & Power 
International 

Printing Ink 
Life Savers 
Missouri 

Pacific R. R. 
New Jersey 

Zinc 
Pennsylvania 


518,663 507.105 
5.827.425 


1,676,399 


5.214.883 


923,296 


2,649,114* 


?,605,399* 


6,884,102 


545,458 


1,701,530* 516,746 


370,198 924,810 


1,843,305 902,492 


503.863* 
8,801,870*? 


2,7 27 606 


883,620* 
7 .048,951** 
.553,040 


3,598,683 404,778 


2.869,036* 3,298,082 


17,456,974 338,242 


934,410 


489,606 


8,775,875* 


“* 11,763,894 10,126,169 
Phillips 
Petroleum 
Stone & Webster 
United Carbon 
United Engineer- 
ing & Foundry 
Western Union 
Telegraph* 
Worthington Pump 
& Machinery 162,529 
*deficit; **report covers 24 weeks 


7,336,302 
407 526 
1,087 ,607 


5,019,975 
807 ,288* 
937,969 


1,293,231 552,703 


3,055,144 1,899,739 


247 ,023* 


EMERGENCY: Because of the civil war 
in Spain, olive-oil exports from that 
country to America were cut off three 
weeks ago. As a result prices in the 
domestic wholesale market rose last 
week to $2 and $2.25 a gallon. Aver- 
age price a month ago: $1.40 to $1.50 














~ SOUND 


ECONOMY 
IS WORTH YOUR 


ATTENTION 


Safeand sound economies are always worth 


| your attention—and here is one that is 


benefiting millions of property owners. 
These owners have found substantial sav- 
ings in fire insurance costs through Mutual 
fire companies. 

The Mumal form of insurance is older 
than any other and differs from all others 
in certain respects. Rates are the same— 
legal supervision is the same —the same re- 
serves guarantee the utmost in protection, 
but the Mutual company returns the saving 
derived from economical operation to the 
policyholders at the end of each year. 

The seventy-five members of the Federa- 
tion of Mutual Fire Insurance Companies 
returned over $135,000,000 to their policy- 
holders in the last ten years—a substantial 
reduction in net cost. 


FREE BOOK 


Write today for free interesting booklet 
on Mutual fire insurance. Address the 
Federation of Mutual Fire Insurance 
Companies, Room 2510, 919 No. Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


MUTUAL 
FIRE 
INSURANCE 


An American Institution 








Companiesand the 
American Mutual 
Alliance. ltisa 
symbol of sound- 
ness and stability 


This seal identi- 
fies a member com- 
pany of The Fed- 
eration of Mutual 
Fire Insurance 
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a gallon. Although imports continue 
from Italy, Greece, and Tunis, domestic 
refineries and distributors fear the 
shortage and higher prices will increase 
use of competitive substitutes. Accord- 
ing to a recent survey conducted by the 
Olive Oil Association of America, 60 
per cent of so-called olive oil in New 
York City stores was either adulterated 
or misbranded. 

PuRCcHASE: Already controlling 
branch-banking systems in three Pacif- 
ic States, Transamerica Corporation 
last week entered the State of Wash- 
ington. L. M. Giannini, chairman of the 
executive committee, announced that 
Transamerica had acquired control of 
the National Bank of Tacoma. One of 
the oldest national banks in the State,- 
the Tacoma institution had total re- 
sources of $18,194,938 as of June 30. 
Transamerica Officials hinted that it 
might be used as headquarters for a 
chain of branch banks throughout 
southwestern Washington. According 
to the official announcement of the merg- 
er, the Giannini interests have no in- 
tention of displacing the National Bank 
of Tacoma’s present personnel. 

BOOMERANG: For years workers in 
New York’s financial district have 
laughed at rubber “dollars” hawked by 
sidewalk peddlers. Last week the 
laugh was on the printer of the fake 
currency. Secret Service men arrested 
Benjamin Wasserman in an East Side 
flat on charges of counterfeiting. They 
had no complaint against the face of 
the rubber money. This was obvious- 
ly false, with the words “Useless 
Grand” substituted for the likeness of 
President Ulysses S. Grant, and “Unit- 
ed States Pretzelbender” instead of 
“United States Treasury.” But the 
backs of the bills closely resembled real 
ones—so much so that the Treasury 
Department suspected counterfeiters 
had made the plates. 
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TELEVISION: Field Test Shows 
Progress but Still Not Perfect 


Last week 60 newspaper men 
crowded a redecorated cellar at Rydal, 
Pa. They blinked at the glowing dials 
of four huge radio consoles; a band 
shrilled “Marching Through Georgia” 
into the semidarkness. ‘Where in hell 
are the pictures?” a voice growled. 

In the Philco laboratories. 7 crow- 
flight miles south, young engineers 
rushed final adjustments to dunce-cap- 
shaped cathode tubes and a squat 
camera. ‘All set.” 

Back at Rydal, lights went out. As- 
sistants raised the lids of two cabinets 
so all might see. On each lid, a mirror 
reflecting light from a cathode tube in- 
side presented correspondents with the 
most advanced television yet achieved 
—a small, black and white picture re- 
sembling a home movie. For 55 minutes 
the reporters watched the 7% by 8%- 
inch frame; they saw and heard girl 
singers, a short movie runoff, and a 
television-telephone interview with 
Boake Carter, news commentator. 
Engineers also televisioned a boxing 
bout from the outside roof, proving 
daylight conditions equal to the ten 
klieg lights of the sweltering studio. 

Eight years ago, the Philco Radio & 
Television Corp. began intensive experi- 
mentation that has cost millions of dol- 
lars. “I haven’t dared to break down 
my costs,” says William H. Grimditch, 
chief engineer. 

Since December, Grimditch has 
supervised public field tests of equip- 
ment. Last week’s program, twentieth 
in the series, demonstrated that re- 
search had perfected: (1) a clear, non- 
shimmer image; (2) reduction of the 
number of control knobs to a workable 
our; (3) effective reproduction in a 
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lighted room with little static inter. 
ference. 


Defects: (1) too small an image for 
prolonged enjoyment; (2) faint distor- 
tion and fading on picture edges. 

What will John Doe pay for a tele. 
vision set? Officials said the present 
36-tube receivers were handmade and 
unpriceable. Future sets will probably 
dangle a $500 price tag. When wil] 
John find ‘“video-machines” on the 
market? Larry E. Gubb, Philco presi- 
dent, dodged: “We don’t believe tele- 
vision is right around the corner. , 
nor will it come in 1936.” 


@ German action shots of the Olympic 
games, televisioned 10 miles, made 
Jesse Owens an anemic wraith and put 
Frank Wykoff on jelly legs. Spectators 
melted into a milky, indistinguishable 
sea. 


British radio engineers raved about 
their “Scophony” receiver. Their 240- 
line pictures, however, fell far short of 
Philco’s 345-line images—since “lines” 
determine the sharpness of television re- 
production. 








RADIO CHECK LIST 
Aug. 22-28 





Light - face figures indicate 
A.M. Black figures P.M. Hours 
given in Eastern Daylight Sav 
ing, 1 hour laver than Standard. 
SAT. (22d): Crime: At the Parker House 
ton, Commissioners and Attorney Gens 
of 25 States hold their annual round t 
to discuss ways and means of fighting 
criminals. 11:00 NBC-Red (WEAF) 
G, O. P.: Gov. Alf Landon at West M 
sex, Pa., in his swing through the 
Atlantic States. 4:00 NBC-Red. 
Venice: A short-wave set in a g 
picks up the glamour of Festival > 
4:00 NBC-Blue (WJZ). 
International Arguments: Represent 
of eleven nations, at Yosemite Pa: 
cuss the effects of American, C! 
Japanese, and Soviet policies in th 
cific. Daily through Aug. 27. 5:00 
Red. 
SUN. (23rd): Liar: Baron Hieronymu 
Friedrich Munchausen leaps: out 
grave in Bodenwerder churchyard 


many to ride the air waves. 1:00 
Red. 
Spain: Floyd Gibbons broadcasts 


civil war from the Madrid Loyalist 

EAQ. 2:00 NBC-Blue. 

Hillbillies: Cooir of 600 voices in the } 

tive whines of mountain music 

festival at Mountain Lake Park, M: 5:00 
NBC-Red. 


Familiar Symphonies: Alfred Hert 


ductor of the San Francisco Sy 
leads the San Diego orchestra. 12 
(WABC), 

MON. (24th): Arts: McClelland Barc! 


mous illustrator, addresses the A‘ 
of American Poets. 6:15 CBS. 
TUES, (25th): Labor: William Green, A. ©. 0! 

L. president, and Gov. Herbert Leh: ot 
New York address the 73rd annua 
vention of the New York State F 
tion. 12:30 NBC-Blue. 

WED. (26th): Serenade: An orchestra p! in 
the courtyard of the ancient Prince-- 
bishop’s palace in Salzburg; Bern! 
Baumgartner, conductor, 4:04 NBC-Ilue 
American Bar Association: Attorney (°! 
eral Homer Cummings presides at th 
vention in Boston. Speakers: J 
Henry Hanna of the High Court ol 
Irish Free State and Sir Maurice 4 
Professor of Law at University Collese, 


London. 9:00 NBC-Blue. 

THURS, (27th): Etiquette: Sponsored by "=! 
American Academy of Medicine, Dr. Frank 
C. Yeomans lectures on the “Technique of 
Eating.”’ 1:30 CBS. 
Air Conditioning: Willis Carrier, president 


of Carrier Engineering Corp., tells about 
the “Air-Conditioned World of the Fu- 


ture.” 9:30 CBS. 


FRI. (28th): China Clipper: Pat O’Brien re 
enacts his screen role in the saga of sea 
and air. 


9:00 CBS, 
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THI. PEOPLE, YES. By Carl Sandburg. 286 p. Harcourt, Brace. $2.50 


The people, yes, 

And who can sing more clearly of the people 

than this poet of steel mills and cornfields? 

Hasn’t he been one of the people 
all his life? 

Maybe he first began thinking about them 

when he was a kid of thirteen delivering milk 

to a sleeping town. Those still dawns 
gave thinking a chance. 

Or maybe it was later when he was cleaning spittoons 
in a barbershop 

Or trundling bricks in a brickyard 

Or sloshing the grease off dishes in a hash house. 
What the hell’s the difference when it was? 

What matters is that this book is a universal hunger, 

The longing of the desert for the rain, 

The harelipped girl buying cosmetics, 

The polar bear swinging his head at the zoo. 


Say that it’s one long poem cut into a hundred and seven pieces. 

If. you call it Sandburg at his best you won’t be far wrong. 

But if you have to be critical and say that some of the pieces 
aren’t poetry, 

don’t forget to call attention to pieces like this: 


Hope is a tattered flag and a dream out of time. 

Hope is a heartspun word, the rainbow, the shadblow in 
white. 

The evening star inviolable over the coal mines, 

The shimmer of northern lights across a bitter winter night, 

The blue hills beyond the smoke of the steel works, 

The birds who go on singing to their mates in peace, war, 
peace, 

The ten-cent crocus bulb blooming in a used-car salesroom, 

The horseshoe over the door, the luckpiece in the pocket, 

The kiss and the comforting laugh and resolve— 

Hope is an echo, hope ties itself yonder, yonder. 


And this: 


The tumblers of the rapids go white, go green, 
go changing over the gray, the brown, the rocks. 
The fight of the water, the stones, 
The fight makes a foam laughter 
before the last look over the long slide 
down the spread of a sheen in the straight fall. 
Then the growl, the chutter, 
down under the boom and the muffie, 
the hoo hoi deep, 
the hoo hoi down, 
this is Niagara. 


And this: 


The people, yes— 
Born with bones and heart fused in deep and violent secrets 
Mixed from a bowl of sky blue dreams and sea slime facts— 
A seething of saints and sinners, toilers, loafers, oxen, apes 
In a womb of superstition, faith, genius, crime, sacrifice— 
The one and only source of armies, navies, work-yangs, 
The living flowing breath of the history of nations, 
Of the little Family of Man hugging the little ball of Earth, 
And a long hall of mirrors, straight, convex and concave, 
Moving and endless with scrolls of the living, 
Shimmering with phantoms flung from the past, 
Shot over with lights of babies to come, not yet here. 

The honorable orators, the gazettes of thunder, 

The tycoons, big shots and dictators, 

Flicker in the mirrors a few moments 

And fade through the glass of death 

For discussion in an autocracy of worms 
While the rootholds of the earth nourish the majestic people 
And the new generations with names never heard of ‘ 
Plow deep in broken drums and shoot craps for old crowns, 
Shouting wnimagined shibboleths and slogans, 
Tracing their heels in moth-eaten insignia of bawdy leaders— 
Piling revolt on revolt across night valleys .. . 
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You Can Learn This 
New and Better 


SHORTHAND 
TY) a Ae) 


Famous Speedwriting system. Easy to learn at home. Best 
and quickest training for success as stenographer or secre- 
tary. Simplest to write and transcribe. No signs or sym- 
bol Endorsed by employers and schools everywhere. Used 
in Metropolitan Life, Nat’l City Bank, Amer. Tel & Tel., 
and hundreds of other concerns, courts, civil service positions, 
ete. Costs much less. 70,000 students, many in big jobs. 
Write for free booklet on Home Study Course. 


SPEEDWRITING, Dept. 35, 200 Madison Ave., New York 


RINE, 
“in Lee 


Murine relieves and 





relaxes tired, burn- 
ing eyes. Cleanses 
relate ME Tole}isl-t Mig-lek 
rol -tal-te Ml aahiohi-te| 
eyes. Easy to 
use. For adults 
or infants. Use 
Murine daily. 








WANTED! 


Men and women who can 
use extra money 


Hundreds have paid for summer 
vacations and earned many spare- 
time dollars by capitalizing on 
the unprecedented popularity of 
America’s fastest growing news- 
magazine. 


By enrolling as News-WEEk’s rep- 
resentatives in your territory, you 
too may take advantage of the 
large margin of profit with easy 
sales which NEws- WEEK offers you. 


Write today for details. 


NEWS-WEEK 


Representatives Department 
Rockefeller Center New York City 














SUPPRESSED 
KNOWLEDGE OF THE AGES 
Hidden, denied, but not lost, is the miraculous 
wisdom of the ancients. Their methods of mental power 
in achieving SUCCESS and MASTERY IN LIFE are 
available TO YOU. Write for a FREE copy of “The 
Secret Heritage” and learn how to receive this rare 
knowledge. MAKE YOUR LIFE ANEW, 
SCRIBE: M.K.O. 
THE ROSICRUCIANS 
SAN JOSE CALIPORNIA 
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ROMANCE: Priesiley Follows Two 
Modern Lovers’ Bewildered Path 


They Walk in the City. By J. B. 
Priestley. 392 pages, 116,500 words. 
Harpers, New York. $2.50. 

In 1933, with his favorite typewriter 
under one arm, J. B. Priestley set out 
to see Britain. He found the Lake 
Country, Devonshire cream, and the 
hedgerows, moors, and headlands up 
to the lushest adjectives of Baedeker 
and the poets. 

Then, to his honest surprise, he 
stumbled upon the smoke-wreathed in- 
dustrial areas: the ruddy flare of open- 
hearth furnaces regurgitating steel and 
the dead silence of shut-down factories; 
the sight of men grinding out their 
lives for miserable pay and of other 
men standing slack on street corners 
with the dole etched in their faces. In 
fact, Priestley was so surprised at this 
“anomaly” in the heart of Merrie Eng- 
lande that he wrote a book about it, 
called “English Journey.” 


Now he has written another book, 
“They Walk in the City,” about two 
young people from the textile town of 
Haliford in Yorkshire’s West Riding. 
The novel stands, not only as a further 
example of Priestley’s jocular skill at 
storytelling, but also as evidence of the 
shortness of his memory. 


Of the lovers Rose and Edward, little 
need be said. Affable, likable, wholly 
stereotyped youngsters, they’re the pup- 
pets of a charming narrative. The in- 
cidental characters—old codgers, sharp- 
ers, landladies, flappers, magicians, 
elder brothers—bobble in and out, leav- 
ing the reader with the vague remem- 
brance of having met some awfully 
interesting souls. 


The Haliforders, according to the 
author, were happy folk who never 
gave their poverty much thought; they 
joined bowling clubs, went to cinemas, 
always had the price of a few beers, 
and wrangled with each other in loud, 
cheerful voices. Though debauched by 
jazz and Hollywood, they remained 
content with their lot, stolid British 


individualists—“the despair of the 
austere revolutionary,” with “their 
ability . . . to come to easy terms with 


each passing day.” 

No mention here of the vast English 
trade-union movement with its millions 
of members, a good many of whom 
must have been Haliforders—and not 
so content with their lot, either. No 
mention of the general strike in which 
Haliford must have taken part. No 
mention of hunger marchers converg- 
ing on London from all points of the 
kingdom. No mention of unemploy- 
ment—which, as Haliford was a textile 
center, might have been expected. From 
“They Walk in the City” one would 
gather that English workmen, one and 
all, are bewildered blokes as innocent 
as Priestley of exploitation and eco- 
nomic bludgeoning. 


True, he declares, “what I am trying 
to suggest is the . . . helplessness of 
these two penniless lovers among the 
machinery of our wretched civiliza- 
tion.” What constitutes their helpless- 
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ness? Apparently, only their ability to 
get repeatedly lost in London, and their 
inability to find each other again. 

For all that, readers who doted on 
“The Good Companions” and “Angel 
Pavement” will like this successor. 
Priestley has lost none of his knack 
for informal narrative and his ear for 
dialogue. Whatever his shortcomings 
as sociologist, he is a craftsman. 


OTHER NEW BOOKS 


A Cloak of Monkey Fur. By Julian 
; Duguid. 822 pages, 104,600 words. 
Appleton-Century, New York. $2.50. 
The young Briton who wrote “Green 
Hell” and “Tiger Man” has done 
another fine job on this novel about a 
sixteenth-century Spanish expedition 
which didn’t find gold in South Amer- 
ica. Humor and wisdom season his ex- 
citing tale of pestilence, savages, and 
starvation. 


The River Pasture. By Judy Van der 
Veer. 213 pages, 46,900 words. Long- 
mans, Green, New York. $2. The au- 
thor runs a ranch out in the brown 
mountains of Southern California. This 
is her story, set down without guff or 
whimsy, about the calves, colts, cow 
ponies, ducks, dogs, and steers which 
live around the place. An enchanting 
book for ranchers; an enchanting book 
anyway. 

Lost Morning. By DuBose Heyward. 
270 pages, 77,700 words. Farrar & 
Rinehart, New York. $2.50. A sculptor, 
turned into an etching factory by a 
practical wife, discovers his art-minded 
assistant loves him. While sufficiently 
readable, this novel lacks the stuff 
which made “Porgy” famous. 
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STRIKE: Seatile Guild Chapter 
Closes One of Hearst’s Shops 


While the steamship Rex plowed 
through the Mediterranean last week 
one of its passengers got bad news. 
A wireless message informed William 
Randolph Hearst—bound for Bad Nau- 
heim with his sons, Marion Davies, and 
fourteen guests—that the unbelievable 
had happened to one of his 28 news- 
papers. It had suspended publication. 
Without missing an edition, scores of 
United States newspapers have survived 
catastrophic. floods and fires; Hearst’s 
Seattle Post-Intelligencer fell before a 
barrage of violence and bloodletting. 


Beginnings of the trouble might be 
dated back to May when the American 
‘Newspaper Guild applied for member- 
ship in the American Federation of 
Labor (affiliated July 8). That move 
tied reporters and other editorial em- 
ployes to members of printing-trade 
unions and gave the two a united front 
in case of boss trouble. 

‘Boss trouble soon appeared in the 
Post-Intelligencer building at Sixth 
Avenue and Pine Street. Six weeks ago 
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the management dismissed Frank 
(Slim) Lynch, who had worked on the 
paper fourteen years, for twelve of 
which he acted as head of the photo. 
graphic department. A week later apn. 
other active guildsman, Everhardt Arm. 
strong, dramatic critic for seventeen 
years, was dismissed. 


Guild and management exchanged 
letters and finally met in a two-hour 
conference. Guild officers maintained 
the men had been discharged for union 
activity; the management claimed 
Lynch was inefficient and- Armstrong 
insubordinate: Net result of the con- 
ference: nothing. 


Forty guild members pondered this 
unpleasant situation and finally decided 
only a strike would settle the trouble. 
Thereupon they went to their new- 
found labor friend—Seattle’s politically 
potent Labor Council. That body 
promptly put the city’s only morning 
newspaper on its “unfair’’ list. 


Next day 600 pickets—an odd mix- 
ture of scholarly looking University of 
Washington teachers, white-collared re- 
porters, and overalled’ teamsters and 
lumber workers—began-a death march 
in front of The Post-Intelligencer of- 
fice. Printers and typographers refused 
to pass through the picket line of a 
brother union. Occasional violence 
fiared. Example: when Harold Hiatt, 
ex-Oregon State convict, who was hired 
to guard The Post-Intelligencer, stepped 
from the office, two truckmen bashed 
in his head. 

Enraged by such proceedings, The 
Seattle Times editorialized on its front 
page: 

“Yesterday was written the most 
shameful page in Seattle’s history... 
Gone is_ constitutional government. 
Gone is majority rule and freedom of 
speech ... Practically without... 
warning a newspaper has been put out 
of business ... Why not a department 
store? Ora bank? ... The suspension 
of The Post-Intelligencer is more likely 
than not to mark the place where 
Seattle lies—dead . .. The shame of it!” 

The Guild Daily, four-page news- 
paper which strikers published to fill 
the morning-field vacuum, snapped 
back: 

“Only The Post-Intelligencer’s own 
unfairness to two veteran employes... 
caused the “P. I.” to suspend . . . Some- 
how Seattle lived and thrived and grew 
before Hearst took over The Post-In- 
telligencer and changed it from a con- 
servative, fair-minded daily newspaper, 
respected and honored . . . into what it 
is now... 

“There are a good many citizens... 
who think the city may still survive 
even though The Post-Intelligencer has 
suspended publication ‘indefinitely’.” 

While the controversy raged, Harvey 
J.. Kelley, Hearst labor contact man, 
blew into town. He hinted—broadly— 
that his chief would allow the ob- 
streperous daily to remain dead. 

Picketing staffmen discounted this 
threat; they insisted Hearst might do 
many things but he would not kill 4 
newspaper no matter how awkward 4 
jam it might be in. 
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IN calm and storm, the lookout’s re- 
suring cry “‘All’s Well!” brings comfort 





| courage. 






Stop to think about it, ships and their 
tunes are not unlike human experience. 







For example, someone you know, pos- 





ly yourself, meets the only girl, mar- 





. . becomes a 





s and settles down 
her. Happy in the fullness of the pres- 
t, tomorrow seems a long way off. 








But tomorrows do have a way of com- 
, bringing the bad with the good. 
ne day you may no longer be at the 
im...and your family’s ship of fortune 
iy not be calked against the stress of 
versity. What then? 










\ carefully planned program with the 





SAFETY IS ALWAYS THE FIRST CONSIDERATION... 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


All's Well” by Winslow Homer. Reproduced by the New York Life with permission of Boston Museum of Fine Arts. 


“ALL’S WELL!” 


New York Life equips a man’s family to 
carry on... provides money for unpaid 
debts and taxes, or a mortgage on the 
home ...a monthly income to meet the 
monthly bills, so the children may have 
their mother’s care through the “‘grow- 
ing up” years and funds, too, for their 


education. 


All this and more, with life insurance. 
For yourself there is an annually increas- 
ing savings fund, the option of a life 
income for retirement, and the priceless 
peace of mind that comes of knowing 
“All’s Well!” with you and yours. 


Ask the New York Life man in your 
community about such a program, or 
write the Home Office at 51 Madison 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 








To the Policy-holders and the Public: 


It is the “storms” that really test the 
safety of ships and financial institutions. 
Well-managed life insurance companies 
have come through every crisis safe and 
staunch. 

For example, New York Life has weath- 
ered all the wars, epidemics and financial 
depressions that have swept the nation 
from time to time during the past gI 
years. In all these years the Company 
has met every obligation it assumed. Its 
past record and present strength justify 
confidence in the future among policy- 
holders and prospective policy-holders. 


Wrote... Auemearr_ 


President 


The NEW YORK LIFE....A Mutual Company founded 91 years ago on April 12, 1845 
NOTHING ELSE 


IS 80 IMPORTANT 





































LOU MEYER— WINNER OF THE INDIA- 
NAPOLIS AUTO CLASSIC. Sandwich in 
one hand and his Camel in the other, Lou 
shows little of the strain of the 500-mile 
grind...4% hours with every muscle and 
nerve tensed to the limit. Here is an epic 
example of how Camels aid digestion and 
encourage a sense of well-being. In Lou 
Meyer’s own words:‘‘I’ll hand it toCamels 
for setting my digestion to rights! They 
make my food taste better and digest 
easier. As long as I have a Camel, I know 
I’m headed for a feeling of well-being. 
Camels set me right!” 


OTHERS HAVE FOUND THAT GOOD DIGESTION AND A SENSE OF 
WELL-BEING ARE ENCOURAGED BY CAMELS...SO 


SUBWAY MOTOR- 
MAN tells of his 
experience. “I like 
Camels at my 
meals,” says Clyde 
Smith. “I eat what 
I want...when I 
want it...and then 
smoke Camels.” 


NEWS HAWKE. Peter ; COSTLIER 


Dahlen, reporter, says: ; a 
“It’s swell the way Cam- TO BACCO % y 


els help my digestion— 
make my food taste bet- > Camels are made from 
terand set better. Camels p finer, MORE EXPENSIVE 
don’t frazzle my nerves. 4 pn TOBACCOS — Turkish 
and Domestic— than any 
other popular brand. 
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